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BOWER BEARINGS ARE 





THEY’RE IN A CLASS AL Y THEMSELVE 


Judge them by any standard . . . precision, dependability, 
economy. Bower bearings are truly in a class all by themselves. On 
Bower bearings offer you the many important advantages 
of improved Spher-O-honed design. They alone embody such 
outstanding engineering refinements as spherical roll-ends and flang 
surfaces, a generous oil groove, and micro-inch finished 
races—all significant advancements that assure greater smoothnes 
longer life, increased efficiency. In fact, only in 
Bower Spher-O-honed bearings will you find all of the 
qualities you want most in a bearing. 


Try them and you'll agree, they're your best bearing buy. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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It’s no accident that you hear so clearly 
when you pick up your telephone. Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers are constantly at work to 
make listening easy for you. 

When these engineers design a method to 
bring speech still more clearly to your ears, 
the new circuit is given many scientific tests. 
Then it gets a final check from a “Sounding 
Board” like the one pictured above. 

This check shows just how the system will 


work in actual use. The men and women 





“Lend me your ears” says science 


represent you and many millions of other 
telephone listeners. Their specially trained 
ears check syllables, words and sentences 
as they come over the telephones. While 
they listen, they write down their ratings 


on the pads in front of them. 


The Board members approve only when 
they are sure that the voice they hear is 
natural in tone, clear in quality and easily 
understood. Not until they are certain the 


circuit will suit your ear is it put into use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (> 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research organization, working 
to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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This is a story of material standardiza- 
tion in which Revere played a part. It is 
the case of an honored company, which 
through the typical American process of 
growth through reinvestment of profits, 
is now making a great many different 
items and is known to almost everyone. 
It found itself buying copper alloys in a 
large number of widths, gauges and tem- 
pers, some of them differing but slightly. 
If the same material could be used for, 
say, six parts instead of one, there would 
be a gratifying saving through purchas- 
ing in larger quantities. 

Revere was asked if it would like to 
participate in an ex- 
amination of the pos- 
sibilities of standardi- 
zation of materials for 
this company. The 
Technical Advisory 
Service was given the 
assignment, and with 
the full cooperation of 
the customer’s engi- 
neering and produc- 
tion heads, made a 
study that resulted in 
a confidential report covering 74 pages. 
Out of 360 parts, changes were sug- 
gested in gauges, lengths, tempers and 
alloys for 225. 

Let us quote from a speech by one of 
the company’s engineers to his sales de- 
partment. Referring to one type of prod- 
uct, he said, “By changing slightly the 
widths and thicknesses of various brass 
and bronze strip used in the pressroom, 
we were able to reduce eleven sizes to 
one each of brass and bronze... That has 
been done, of course, without affecting 
in any way the functioning qualities, 
durability or sales appeal . . . And how 
do we benefit? We now have two mate- 
tial requirements instead of eleven, two 





purchase orders, two follow-ups, two 
items of inventory to store and count, 
and many other paper short-cuts, as well 
as labor and handling economies. 

“Further, the reduction in number of 
sizes makes possible a reduction in in- 
ventories of materials, with all the direct 
and indirect savings thereby brought 
about. 

“Finally,-perhaps the greatest gain in 
a survey of this kind is that it requires 
the analysis of products and production 
processes as a whole. It is directly op- 
posed to piecemeal planning and instead 
requires over-all cooperative effort which 
usuallyleadstosavings 
otherwise overlooked. 

“Simplification of 
materials is no front- 
page method of slash- 
ing costs or inducing 
production to soar. 
Instead, it is sound en- 
gineering which pays 
modest but worth- 
while dividends while 
maintaining or im- 
proving quality.” 

Because in some cases new equipment 
is needed, the full effect of this standard- 
ization program has not been felt as yet, 
but already savings of $25,000 are in 
sight this year. Revere is exceptionally 
proud of this study, yet after all, its re- 
sults were made possible only by the 
complete cooperation of the customer, 
who was eager to take full advantage of 
our knowledge of Revere Metals. 

In this great country of ours there are 
hundreds of companies like Revere, able 
and eager to help their customers make 
the best possible use of what they sell. 
No matter from whom you buy, nor 
what, we suggest you ask your suppliers 
about standardization. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


ne Se 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE COVER 


Once Royce G. Martin worked fo: 
Pancho Villa, helping meet the payro! 
of a Mexican revolutionary army; 110\ 
he meets his own multimillion dolla; 
payroll as chairman of Electric Auto. 
Lite Co. The road in between was long 
and rocky, but it paid off, thanks t 
Martin’s aggressive outlook and _ alert 
eye for the better chance. 

Born in Texas 64 years ago, educated 
in orphan schools in Chicago, Marti: 
learned about factory production as an 
apprentice with Western Electric. After 
the Villa interlude, Martin returned t 
capitalize on what he knew about pro- 
duction—and men. 

e Prosperity—By 1924 he was running 
the Saf-T-Stat Corp., Brooklyn, which 
made visual thermometers for auto radi- 
ator caps. Saf-T-Stat prosperity made it 
possible for Martin to acquire the Nagel 
Electric Co., Toledo (1928); Mot 
Meter Co., Inc., Long Island Cit) 
(1929); and National Gauge & Equip 
ment Corp., La Crosse, Wisc. (1929 

As Moto Meter Gauge Equipment 
Co., this group was a major supplier 0! 
instruments, dashboard panels, anc 
other products to the then-fledgling 
Chrysler Corp. The relationship greatly 
interested another company following 
a parallel path of expansion—Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. Their merger 14 years 
ago was a natural. 

e Sales Tactic—Martin went out and 
sold his broadened field aggressive) 

His argument with car makers: Do bus 

ness with me, and relieve your depend 
ency on your direct competitor—mean- 

ing General Motors, likewise Martin’ 
chief competitor. The formula made 
sense: Today Electric Auto-Lite sells to 
virtually every U. S. car producer except 
G.M. (In Canada it supplies G.M., too. 

Martin broadened Auto-Lite’s egal 
to include replacement parts sold at 1 
tail, put his plants near markets. Mean in- 
while, Auto-Lite’s business climbed from 
$24-million in 1934 to close to $200- 
million this year. 


—Complete Electric Auto-Lite story starts 
page 39%; cover painting by Tran Mawi 
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HEADING FOR PuNISHMENT... BUT MYLOW can take 11 


You’re looking out from the stern of a 
tug about to head for open sea with a 
1,000-ton barge in tow. That nylon rope 
has to take a lot of abuse in such service. 

In heavy seas and strong currents, 
the line slacks off, then comes taut. 
These overloads put added strain on the 
hawser. Every time the line is payed out 
or hauled in, it takes a punishing trip 
as it chafes against the stern rail and 
the ‘“‘bitts’’ to which it is secured. This 
abrasive wear cuts the hawser’s life. 

The properties of Du Pont nylon fi- 
bers promise longer life for hawsers. 
Nylon has more than enough strength— 
an 8-inch nylon hawser does the work 
of an ordinary 12-inch line. And nylon 
is resilient. This helvs absorb the shocks 
of repeated overloads. 

In addition, nylon has great tough- 
ness and abrasion resistance. That’s why 
the nylon hawser resists fraying and 
cutting as it’s payed out or hauled in. 


A nylon hawser is also easier to han- 
dle. It’s lighter—and because of its low 
moisture absorption doesn’t increase in 
stiffness and weight in the water as 
much as other lines do. This is especially 
important in freezing weather. The 
smaller nylon hawser saves precious 
space. (Tugs always carry a spare haw- 
ser in the hold.) And because nylon isn’t 
weakened by mildew and rot, the spare 
line doesn’t have to be _ periodically 
hauled above deck for airing. 


NEW BOOKLET, “Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry,’’ may help you use Du Pont 
nylon fibers to advantage. Perhaps you 
can improve production methods— 
make a better product —or make a 
new product. Write on your letterhead 
for a copy. Address Nylon Division, 
Room 6509, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


you all these Properties 


HIGH STRENGTH + LIGHT WEIGHT 
TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
ELASTICITY + FLEXIBILITY 
LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEAN- 

ING + HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 


Resist deterioration by mildew, 
soil rot, petroleum oils, alkalies 
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“the windowpane that insulates 


ability to prevent excessive heat 
loss through glass means warmer 
rooms in winter... and lower fuel 
bills. In summer this same insulat- 
ing quality helps keep heat outside 

. becomes an aid to air-condition- 


Take two or more panes of glass, 
separated by clean, dry air, and 
welded into a unit with Libbey: 
Owens:Ford’s Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal*. That’s Thermopane* 

. the world’s most modern win- 
done pane...the best recipe for 
comfort! 

This double-glass insulating unit 
stays in all year... keeps comfort 
where it belongs... inside your 
building or home. Thermopane’s 


ing equipment. Thermopane even 
deadens outside noise. 

Thousands of satisfied users know 
from experience the value of Thermo- 
pane. You can have this remark- 
able windowpane throughout your 


IN, CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD, 








LIBBEY:> OWENS - FORD 
a Gta, /\iunew GLASS 





ONLY LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD MAKES Thermopane 


Look modern? It i 
modern! When th 
American Stove Com 
pany, St. Louis, de 
signed this _ strikin 
new building, the 
made sure the larg 
glass areas were glaze 
with modern insulat- 
ing windows. They 
chose Thermopane . . . 
the double-glass _ in- 
sulating unit. And 
who should know mor 
about heat control tha: 
the manufacturers o/ 
the famous Magic Chet 
range? They realized 
that with Thermopane 
in these beautiful win- 
dows rooms would be 
warmer in winter... 
cooler in summer. . 

steamed up or frosted 
windows a thing of the 
vast. Architect: J, 
farris Armstrong, 


Kirkwood, Mo. 


building or home, too. More than 
70 standard sizes are now being 
wroduced in tremendous quantities. 
isi L:O-F Glass Distributor, who 
is listed in the yellow pages of phone 
books, carries many of these sizes in 
stock, and can assure prompt deliv- 
ery of special-size units. Contact him 
for further information or write us 
direct. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 11108 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Steel production this month should break all peacetime records—and 
fall only a bit short of the wartime peak. 

Production last week was 972% of capacity. This week, it’s at the 
postwar top of 984%2% (equivalent to 1,775,000 tons for the week). And 
there is no present reason to expect much of a decline any time soon. 

Thus, it is just about certain that October will top March’s postwar high. 
That month’s output was 7,608,135 tons, operations 95.3%. 

e 

Higher steel production certainly is good news for metal-consuming in- 

dustries. But it doesn’t mean any real relief for the shortage. 











Mill order books are just as jammed as ever, customers as insistent. 

Even so, for the moment, auto makers are getting enough steel to main- 
tain a very high rate of operations (page 98). For two weeks, output of cars 
and trucks (U. S. and Canada) has been around 120,000 units. 

This, by no means, is an auto record. The top in 1941 was 134,700 in 
the June 14 week. Yet 120,000-car weeks have been rare since the war. 

e 

If steel mills could get more scrap, they could produce even more steel. 
But here you have a hen-and-egg problem. 

One of the most important prewar sources of steel scrap was junking of 
autos. Today we run them instead of junking them. Junking won't get up 
to ‘‘normal” until people can buy all the new cars they want. And the new 
cars can’t be manufactured until Detroit gets all the steel it needs. 

e 

Auto manufacturers either are going to have to absorb another hike in 

steel costs or up car prices again. 











That seems to be the upshot of Great Lakes Steel’s boost in ““extras’’ on 
hot-rolled sheet and strip. These add close to $15 a ton—and about a quarter 
of the steel in an auto is hot-rolled sheet and strip. 

* 

Personal income made a striking rise this summer. The jump has been 
from an annual rate of $207.2-billion in May to an estimated $215.1-billion 
in August. 

This could have been expected, however. High employment and rising 
wages largely account for it (BW—Jul.17’48,p9). 

The total now is some $25-billion ahead of a year ago. However, the 
September figure this year will show no such rise as it did in 1947. There 
are no federal bonuses for veterans or booming farm prices this year. 

Personal income last year rose from $190.8 in August to $207.7 in 
December. We have too much of our 1948 rise behind us to match that. 

2 

There’s a lot of talk about brisk autumn weather zipping up retail 
sales. However, the figures don’t show it thus far. 

Department stores reporting to the Federal Reserve Board were only 
1% ahead of a year ago in the week ended Sept. 25. For the week ended 











Oct. 2, they were just even with a year ago. 





That showing in dollar volume means unit sales are well under 1948. 
However, two weeks don’t make a trend. A good Columbus Day may have 
pulled volume ahead of 1947 again. 

Moreover, the really important sales season still lies ahead. 


Spending still is high. Latest survey by the Securities and Exchange 
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PAGE 10 


Commission shows that individual’s liquid savings were only $900-million in 
the second quarter this year against $2-billion for the same 1947 period. 

Accumulation of easy-to-get-at funds was down even more sharply. 
People put by only $700-million in cash, bank deposits, and securities in 
the quarter. Last year, $2.7-billion went into such savings. 

This despite the fact that personal income for the quarter was higher 
than last year and income taxes lower. That shows big spending. 

e 
Our economy still seems able to stand up under quite a buffeting. 





Consumer purchasing power has survived the blow of price inflation. 
Several industries are off substantially from their peak volumes. And, 
to top it off, exports have been declining steadily this year. 

For the first eight months of 1948, value of exports was just under 
$8.6-billion. That's $11%-billion below the like 1947 period. 

While exports have been coming down, imports have been going up. 
Shrinking net exports don’t ordinarily fit the theory of a thriving economy. 

On the plus side: Exporting less and importing more both are in the 
right direction when you are trying to fight inflation. 

& 

Industries scratching for lead will get no comfort from the knowledge, 
but they now know what the strikes in the Arkansas-Kansas-Missouri- 
Oklahoma area cost: Output dropped from 13,000 tons in June to 3,000 in 
July. 


® - 
Output of farm machinery this year will top 1947’s record by about 
15%. That’s the opinion put forward by the Dept. of Agriculture. 


Biggest gain will be in tractors and tractor-powered equipment. 

When you figure what farm workers are paid, you realize why farmers 
don’t balk at today’s prices for machinery. 

In the 1935-39 period, the cost of a tractor would pay a hired hand 
(without board) for 322 months, according to the Midwest Farm Papers. 
Now, despite the higher cost of a tractor, it is only 13Y%2 months. 

* 

Huge crops require a lot of hired hands, even if their labor comes high. 
Hired labor on farms Sept. 1 was 3-million, the biggest figure for that date 
since 1943. 











e 

Outstanding characteristic of the labor force continues to be that just 
about everyone wanting a job can get one. 

True, nonagricultural employment declined 1.2-million from August 
to September—teen-agers were going back to school. Unemployment, if 
anything, went down rather than up; it still is a shade below 2-million, 
according to the Census Bureau estimate. 

And employment, for the third month in a row topped 60-million. 

6 

Hopes that the United Mine Workers may be less rambunctious in 1949 

got no bolstering from the annual convention just over (page 110). 


Talk, of course, can always be discounted. What the miners think 
they want now may be quite different from what they can get next June. 
But they did something besides talk. They doubled initiation fees 
and dues (as well as John L. Lewis’ salary). That looks like the building of 
quite a war chest. About $12-million additional will go into the U.M.W. 
treasury—which already is one of the notably fat ones as unions go. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 16, 1948, issue-——Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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1945 1946 1947 


§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


} Business Week Index (above) . . . « *1958 7195.3 193.2 189.2 1622 


_ PRODUCTION 

| Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 98.5 97.5 96.1 96.8 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 119,490 +121,475 78,677 98,978 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $23,701 $24,247 $23,138 $20,263 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 5,482 5,449 5,166 4,958 3,130 
mee Om (Gaiip evarnge, E000 BRIe). wo. cece ccc ccc cc ccc cccccce: 5,535 5,453 5.346 5,245 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,941 1,973 1,997 2,042 1,685 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 88 87 85 92 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 63 64 64 65 52 
Money in circulation (millions). . sae thea $28,202 $28,080 $28,287 $28,632 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from 1 same o week of {preceding yea). None +1% + 16% +18% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). ; Tae ee Pee 107 112 83 62 228 


| PRICES (Average for the week) 

| Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), August. . 72%. peepee 173.7 160.3 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100) ’ 405.5 421.4 446.8 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 275.0 276.3 278.1 279.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 323.9 +322.8 345.0 391.4 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $95.05 $95.05 $95.05 $75.41 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $39.50 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 6-060 e cece eeeeee 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.)...... 1... 22. cece cere cece cece ee ccceecceeees $2.20 $2.19 $2.20 $2.87 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).......... 0. ccceccceccccteecccscees 5.61¢ +5.68¢ 5.66¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............-+-eeeeeeeeeee 31.25¢ 31.25¢ 31.24¢ 31.29¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib)... 2... 0... cece cece cece ccc cccccccceces $1.546 $1.536 $1.714 $1.77 $1,281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................0 cece eccees 22.44¢ 22.75¢ 22.85¢ 18.80¢ 22.16¢ 


| FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........---- +e eeeeeeeees 126.6 125.0 125.4 122.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.49% 3.47% 3.46% 3.34% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.83% 2.84% 2.84% 2.71% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-13% 14-18% 14% 1-14% 4-5 % 


| BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

| Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 46,461 46,660 46,932 46,744 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 62,090 61,905 63,291 64,710 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 15,299 15,239 s-14,931 13,200 +46,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 1,396 1,760 1,491 2,075 + 1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 33,174 32,559 34,652 38,374 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 4,399 4,447 4,416 4,278 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 510 900 1,020 1,069 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 707 =. 23,953 21,834 22,852 2,265 


: *Preliminary, week ended October 9th. 8Date for “Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
3 +Revised. ++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 
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looks too big for your 


. . the Allied technical staff is at your 
elbow, all set for consultation or estimat- 
ing your structural steel requirements. 
If your specifications are already on 
paper, send them to us for quotation on 
the fabricated structural steel work. 


plant capacity 


We have fabricated and erected the struc- 
tural steel for many industrial plants, 
large and small; for public buildings and 
port facilities; for hangars and highway 
bridges. We shall be glad to assist you 
in the same way. 
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4 
(Construction progre:s photos courtesy of the John Deere Dubuque Tractor Compony, Dubuque, lowe) 


3 PLANTS 
Working as one huge operation 
to get your Structural Steel 
Fabricated and Erected 


PLANTS: @ CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, Clinton, lowe 
@ GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Chicago, HI. 
@ MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Cicero, II. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S FLUB on the Vinson mis- 
sion was strictly a desperate vote-get- 
ting move. If the polls and betting 
§ odds hadn‘t already shown that Truman was a 
| beaten man, this did. 

? Truman knew as well as the next man that his 
campaign hadn't cut into Dewey's big lead. That's 
© why he, himself, cooked up the grandstand play 
’ in his characteristic off-the-cuff fashion. 

It was a desperation move to (1) capitalize on 
4 the country’s natural yen for peace, as well as (2) 
» corral the remnants of the Roosevelt following still 
" in the Wallace camp. 

: Truman’s play amounted to a ditching of the 
. bi-partisan foreign policy. No one outside the 
| White House—not even acting Secretary of State 
y Lovett—knew of the proposal until after Truman 
» had asked the networks for radio time to announce 
© the Vinson mission. 
F o 


What effect the whole business will have on 
: Democratic chances to win a net of four seats to 
» regain control of the U. S. Senate is a question. Up 
| to now it’s been a nip-and-tuck contest. 

But there’s evidence that the G.O.P. is mak- 
| ing some headway with this argument: Don’t saddle 
> our man with an opposition Senate. 

As things stand, 17 days before election, it 
» wouldn’t take much to tip the scales. We figure the 
» Senate races in the 10 doubtful states shape up 
| like this: 

Rhode Island—Stay Democratic. 

West Virginia—A tossup; now Republican. 
Kentucky—Stay Republican. 

Oklahoma—Go Democratic. 

Colorado—Stay Democratic. 

New Mexico—A tossup; now Democratic. 
Montana—Go Republican. 

Wyoming—A tossup; now Republican. ‘ 
Minnesota—Go Democratic. 

Illinois—Stay Republican. 

. So the chances of the Democrats winning a 
’ majority in the Senate are not remote. Suppose 
) the Democrats held firm where they now have the 
Sedge, and actually won in the tossup states of 
| West Virginia, New Mexico, and Wyoming; that 
‘would give them 50 seats—one more than a 
| majority. But you've got to remember that even in 
| the states that today look Democratic—Minnesota, 
| Colorado, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island—the mar- 
‘gin is close enough that the balance could change 


by election day. 
8 


A DETAILED BUSINESS FORECAST for 1949 
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—citing chapter and verse—came out of the 
Dept. of Agriculture’s annual outlook session this 
week. 

The experts of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics—who have a big following among econo- 
mists—told field agents to expect something like 
this: 

Business activity in the first half of 1949 will 
roar along at roughly its present peak rate. But 
in the last six months things will begin to ease off 


The BAE economists presented the following 
facts and figures for the first half of 1949, anda 
high-low range for the last half—as compared with 
July-December, 1948: 

Disposable Income—!n the first half of 1949 
it will run at an annual rate of $193-billion, just 
about the same as for the last half of this year. In 
the last six months of ‘49 it'll slide off $8-billion to 
$25-billion. 

Employment—The working force will remain 
about the same for the first half of ‘49——61-million 
In the second half the experts think it may still 
stay the same, or possibly drop as much as 1.7- 
million. 

Unemployment—While unemployment won't 
rise in the first half of next year, it will at least 
double in the last half as the labor force continues 
to grow; the thinking is that unemployment will 
spread from the current 1.6-million to anywhere 
from 2.4-million to 4.7-million. 

Industrial Wages—Weekly pay will take its 
first drop in the last half of 1949. In the first half, 
wages will go up from the current $52.20 to $53.25, 
but the range for the last half will be $50.60 down 
to $49. 

Farmers’ Cash Income—A full-year compari- 
son here shows that farm income in 1949 will be 
$1-billion to $3-billion lower than this year’s $29.9- 
billion. 

Industrial Production—The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index will hold up to the current 192 
through June, 1949; but for the last half of next 
year it’ll drop 4 to 14 points. 

Consumer Prices—There’!! be a shading off in 
the first half of ‘49—from the current BLS index 
level of 174 to 172; the forecast in the last half 
shows a further drop of 1 to 10 points. The food 
price index taken separately shows this pattern: 
214 now; 210 for the first half of ‘49; and a last- 
half range of 200 down to 185. 

Commodity Prices—The experts figure this 
one this way: From a current BLS index of 168, 
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prices will back down to 165 in the first six months 
next year, then drop to between 158 and 147 in 
the last half. 





DON’T BELIEVE REPORTS going around that 
the Federal Reserve Board is going to lower its peg 
on government bonds. 

Sure, a cut in support prices would seem to 
be anti-inflationary. And a lot of insurance men 
and some bankers, who would like the higher in- 
terest rates, are stepping up the pressure for a 
change in policy. Some want to drop the peg from 
a little-above-par to a little-below-par. Others want 
a more drastic cut. 

Privately, Federal Reserve Board officials give 
these reasons why they‘re not going to do either: 

(1) A drastic cut would be a meat-ax way to 
deal with inflation; 

(2) The board has to fit policy to Treasury re- 
quirements; the Treasury must refund $45-billion 
in bonds in the next 12 months, and another $48- 
billion in the next five years. And it doesn’t want to 
deal with a jittery market. 

(3) Cut the peg a little now and you couldn't 
convince bondholders that another cut isn’t in the 
cards. That could start a selling wave, would raise 
bank reserves and feed another cycle of lending 
and inflation sometime in the future. 






















OUTLOOK FROM ALBANY 


ABOARD DEWEY CAMPAIGN TRAIN—Only 
a man who already considers himself President of 
the United States could be talking—and acting—as 
Tom Dewey is. 








TAKE FOREIGN POLICY: 

At first this was a campaign pose, deliberately 
adopted at Salt lake City to disconcert Truman. 
Now it is in earnest. 

Dewey has concluded—in the wake of the 
world repercussions growing out of the ill-fated 
Vinson ‘Mission to Moscow’’—that Truman no 
longer can reassure the world against unilateral 
U. S. action. So Dewey has assumed that prerogative 
for himself. 

Thus you had, last Sunday night, Dewey’s sud- 
den pronouncement: The nations of the world can 
rest assured that the U. S. will not bolt the joint 
front of western powers on Berlin. 

And thus you have had, too, all week from this 
train, a Dewey bluntly accusing Truman of risking 
the peace by making sudden moves outside the 
bipartisan foreign policy, a Dewey promising that 
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his Administration will not wobble on such matte:s 
as how to deal with Russia. 


There is more than mere campaigning in whut 
Dewey is doing. 

Dewey is convinced that Truman’s idea fc; 
sending Vinson to see Stalin was a tragic blunde,, 
far transcending the campaign. He obviously fears 
that any clear sign of division within the U.S. might 
tip the scales for war in Russia’s Politburo. 

Equally, Dewey fears that other nations wii! 
not stand with the U. S. in the U.N. if they see the 
U. S. threatening to gallivant off on solo missions 

So, as Dewey sees his role, it is to convince 
Stalin and the U.N. that Truman speaks only for 
himself—not even for his own government. Dewey 
believes he already has convinced the American 


people of that. 
2 


OR TAKE THE LABOR ISSUE: 

Dewey, in his major campaign pronouncement 
on labor at Pittsburgh, was offering an olive branch 
to the unions. 

Politically, Dewey ducked both the label 
“’Taft-Hartley’’ and an obvious opportunity to men 
tion Bob Taft by name. 

But he promised the law could be amended 
And by omission from his listing of the ‘‘notable 
things’ the law has achieved, he even suggested 
the areas where amendment will be easiest. For 
instance: He did not mention the law’s ban on 
closed shop as one of its good points. 

Also the Ives bill to drop union-shop elections 


will be revived. 
. 






Dewey, at Pittsburgh, was talking over the 
heads of the professional labor leaders to their 
members. He is aware that most unions are not 
going to endorse his candidacy—although the 
Dewey team counts on many a union worker's vote 

But Dewey also realizes there cannot be an- 
other four years in which organized labor and the 
government are at each other's throats. Some sort 
of working arrangement must be found. 

So, between the lines at Pittsburgh, Dewey was 
saying something like this to the workers: 

Your leaders in 1947 elected to go all-out to 
prevent any change in the Wagner act; they lost. 
Your leaders, in 1948, are generally campaigning 
for repeal of the T-H law; they will lose this one, too 

That ought to end the battle over the law 
itself. Let’s get on, next year, to the job of per- 
fecting it. 
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Ready for promotion 





It’s a seller’s market today for the 
$25,000-year man. : 

“Know anyone who would like to be 
president of a heavy manufacturing 
firm?” was one personnel consultant's 
greeting to an acquaintance last week. 
“I could place three of them.” 

In one company after another, all 
over the country, a question that ranks 
high on the list of problems is: Where 
can we get men to fill top-level execu- 
tive jobs? 

* Bottleneck—It has never been harder 
than today to find an answer. There’s a 
definite bottleneck in the supply of top 
management men of all sorts—sales man- 
igers, plant superintendents, executive 
vice-presidents, labor relations men— 
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Ready in six months 
hee ial SBE 
TALENT INVENTORY and definite promotion program make promising answer to... 


The Management Shortage 


Widespread need for new executives and unwillingness 
of good men to move create a business bottleneck. One solution: 
controlled promotion from within. 

















Man T 


Ready in two years 
Seek 8 foe Tt 


above all, men with broad general man- 
agerial skill. 

Here’s a symptom of business pre- 
occupation with this problem: The re- 
sponse from industry to publication of 
a Navy study of the best methods of 
maintaining an adequate corps of top 
executives. This week Edward Dawson, 
who made the study for Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal, made the first of series of 
invitation lectures on his results. He 
addressed the Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

e Causes—The bottleneck in top man- 
agement is the product of two things: 

(1) After nearly 10 years of defense, 
war, and reconversion, many firms find 
themselves with a management setup 






poorly equipped for peacetime prob 
lems. ‘That means high demand fo: 
new men. 

(2) The mobility of executive-typ« 

labor is lower than it has ever been 
before. ‘lax iates that make even sub 
stantial pay unexciting, wide 
spread use of pension plans, the housing 
shortage—all these make good men 
think a long time before changing jobs 
Chat means there’s a low supply of 
available talent on the market. 
e Weak Managements—Men who make 
it their business to keep track of what 
goes on in lots of different companies 
are unanimous in reporting that top 
management of American industry, by 
and large, is in poorer shape today 
than at any time in years. The saving 
thing is that in most companies top 
executives are aware of the weakness and 
are eager to do something about it. 

Most of the trouble traces pretty di 
rectly to the tremendous changes the 
war has caused in business. ‘Typically, 
you'll find companies where the man 
agement 1s: 


boosts 


TOO OLD AT THE TOP and not adequately 
backed up by rising younger men 
Particularly in nonwar_ industries, 
many companies have been closely 
run for a decade by a small group at 
the top. Now these men are thinking 
about retirement, are hit by the high 
death rate which has been a war after 
math among older executives. But 
the men below them have never had 
real responsibilities, don’t look suit 
able for top jobs. 

TOO YOUTHFUL and inexperienced. Som«¢ 
firms which grew up during the wat 
are headed largely by men who know 
a lot about getting out production at 
any cost, about wangling materials 
from suppliers, about dealing with the 
government. But they're not too well 
equipped to deal with the rising 
problems of cost trimming (BW— 
Oct.2’48,p19), of selling in a buyer’s 
market, or shaping up an organization 
for the long haul. 

UNDER-STAFFED. During the war years, 
many a company took on new jobs, 
new plants, new products right and 
left, shoe-horned them somehow into 
the old organization. Now, grown far 
beyond prewar size, such a company 
needs an enlarged corps of top 
executives to staff the operation. 
Many of these weaknesses were evi 

dent immediately after the war. Most 
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companies went through some sort of 
a management reshuffle along in 1946. 
But that first round doesn’t seem to 
have done anything like a final job. 

e Reluctant Candidates—lhe normal 
result of a situation like this, you'd 
think, would be a tremendous turnover 
rate among the second level of manage- 
ment, the rising men in their 40’s and 
early 50’s. They'd be leaving good jobs 
for better jobs, shifting from company 
to company, ending up in the places 
where they were needed most. 

Actually it isn’t working out that 

way. In manpower terms, the mobility 
of executive labor is very low. 
e Pay and Taxes—At present tax rates, 
an offer of higher pay provides little 
inducement for a man to change jobs. 
The growth of pension plans, too, 
has frozen many a man to a job where he 
has accumulated a considerable equity 
in a pension; that’s one purpose of the 
plans, but some people are wondering 
now whether it’s economically desirable 
from an over-all point of view. 

Temporarily perhaps, the housing 
shortage makes a man unwilling to con- 





sider a job change that involves moving 
to another city. 
¢ Inducements — Hiring negotiations 
tend today to turn around other things 
than salary. A share in the business— 
through stock purchase, or partnership, 
or similar deals—generally proves one of 
the strongest inducements that can be 
oftered. It’s what most men ask for first 
in the way of extra benefits. 
Companies with generous pension, 
insurance, and expense-account arrange- 
ments can often pull men from jobs that 
lack them. ‘There’s some tendency 
toward payment in kind—buy the man a 
house, give him a company car and 
maybe a driver. 
e The Intangibles—The professional job- 
filling consultants insist that it’s still 
possible to attract a good man without 
giving him a key to the treasury. They 
rely on appeal to prestige and emotional 
factors. Here are some they suggest: 
‘Lreat a job candidate with respect; offer 
him a good title; keep the negotiations 
on a more or less social level; show 
the importance attached to the job and 
emphasize the challenge it presents. 





Salvaged Tanks Rebuilt for Armored Forces 


50 a month will be rolling off the lines. 
Many of the tanks are revamped from hull 
up. Hundreds of new parts will be added 
before the machines will be ready for use. 


Tanks by the hundreds, salvaged and shipped 
to the Army’s vast Detroit Arsenal, are be- 
ing rebuilt for further use. When the 
arsenal swings into full production, some 
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That's the professional view. Ne 
theless, most firms which set out to 
very many management-level jobs f 1d 
that they have embarked on an ardu: us 
and discouraging task. 

e From Within—In this situation, m 
and more firms are trying to dodge » 
difficulties by an intensified search 
promotion possibilities inside their on 
organizations, ‘There’s a develop: ig 
technique with its own jargon (‘‘iny 
tory control,” “evaluation,” “person 
jacket”) for putting this on a fora 
basis. 

The U. S. Naval Institute has started 
circulating its manual, “Personnel Ad 
ministration at the Executive Lev« 
based on a study of practices in 50 lead 
ing firms. This study concluded that 
single. fairly definite approach to this 
problem is gaining wide acceptance. 

e Personnel Inventory—The heart 

this method is a detailed man-by-mai 
analysis of all the people in a compan 
who hold supervisory jobs. Each man is 
classified as promotable, satisfactory, 0: 
unsatisfactory—after interviews — with 
him, his superiors, and his subordinates 
and perhaps some scientific testing. 

A time schedule is worked out for 
each promotable man. Will he be read\ 
for a more responsible job right now, six 
months from now, two years from now? 
Similarly, a time schedule can be worked 
out for getting rid of the deadwood. 

e Charting—With this information, 
company organization chart can be 
worked out, in terms of definite people. 
involving a concrete promotion and 1 
placement program extending §severa 
years ahead. The diagram on page 19 is 
a portion of such a chart, showing th 
program for keeping the job of executiv« 
assistant filled when Man R is promoted 
or leaves. 

Or, a file can be worked up for each 

major job in the company, showing th« 
names of the men who are now availabk 
for promotion into it, the men who 
would be available with six months 
preparation, and so on. 
e 18 Men—Enthusiasts for this formal 
“inventory control” procedure point t 
the case of one large food company. A 
couple of years ago it found itself with 
a small, tightly knit, and aging group of 
executives at the top and a yawning gap 
below them—a lot of junior supervisor 
people who had never been entrusted 
with responsibility. 

The president was so baffled by his 
problem that he called in a personne! 
consultant. The consultant installed 
program of evaluation and planned pro 
motion among the junior supervisors 
In two years, the program has almost 


completely replaced the old executive 


group, filling some 18-top-level jobs, all 
without bringing in anyone from out- 


side except three specialists—a comp- 


troller, a labor relations man, and 
research director. 
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HARRIED—New York mail clerks are handling . . 


Too Much Parcel Post 


Due to high cost, Post Office deficit rises when volume does. 
And business is booming, because shippers are shifting from higher- 
priced railway express. Air parcel post hasn't caught on yet. 


Uncle Sam has a booming business 
on his hands that’s costing him plenty 
of money. Because of high operating 
costs, the more business the depart- 
ment’s subsidized parcel post does, the 
deeper it plunges in the red. And parcel 
post shipments have skyrocketed. 

. Thus, loss on this service for fiscal 
1947 was $41,645,366; for fiscal 1948, 
$93.5-million. Mounting volume prom- 
ises to send the current year’s deficit 
well past $100-million. 

¢ Explanation—Key reason for the 
mounting parcel post volume is a large- 
scale switch to this service from pri- 
vately operated railway express service. 
The Railway Express Agency's business 
(exclusive of air express) dropped from 
231.5-million shipments in 1946 to 
189.3-million in 1947. During the first 
six months of this year, it was down to 
a rate of about 148-million shipments a 
year—far below the prewar level of 170- 
million. 

Reason for the switch: Three postwar 
boosts in railway express rates (Decem- 
ber, 1946; October, 1947; December, 
1947) have radically widened the gap 
between parcel post and express charges. 
For light-weight parcels, the express rate 
is now as much as eight times the parcel 
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post rate. In all size categories the saving 
in shipping parcel post is substantial 
(table). 

Still another railway express rate in- 
crease is now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
time, the Railway Express Agency wants 
to boost eastern and southern rates to a 
par with higher western charges. If 
granted, this would mean an average 
boost of not quite 5% in charges for 
eastern and southern shipments. 

e Trend—If the trend continues, accord- 
ing to P. J. Schardt, chairman of the 
railroads’ Committee on Railway Mail 
Transportation, parcel post may eventu- 


ally monopolize the entire light-parcel 
business (up to 70 lb., the parcel post 
limit). Apparently, the only thing that 
could reverse that trend would be a sub 
stantial boost in parcel post rates. 

A boost of sorts will go into effect 
Jan. 1. But it will not be enough to 
make much difference: On the first 
pound of each shipment, the rates will 
go up two or three cents; on additional 
poundage, the rise will be only a frac- 
tion of a cent. 

e Lag—The mounting deficit on sur- 
face parcel post isn’t the only thing 
that’s bothering Post Office officials. 


The department inaugurated an air pat 


cel post last month, and great things 
were expected of it. But so far it has 
failed dismally to come up to expecta- 
tions. 

Rough estimates show that air par- 
cel post volume for September—fist 
month of operation—was between 250,- 
000 and 300,000 Ib. The eventual goal 
set up by the department when it started 
the service was 50-million Ib. a month. 
One-tenth of the surface parcel post 
volume, it was figured, would take to the 
air. 

The Air Transport Assn. reports that, 
despite much lower rates, air parcel post 
has made no noticeable dent in air ex- 
press business so far. The latter is hold- 
ing its high level of 31-million ton-miles 
a year (prewar business: 5-million ton- 
miles a year). 
e¢ Improvement?—But that state of 
affairs is not likely to last long. Air par- 
cel post is expected to pick up quickly. 
Principal reason for the present lag is 
believed to be the lack of adequate pro- 
motion; businessmen and the general 
public are not yet familiar with the new 
service. 

When it does get up a full head of 

steam, air parcel post may lure away not 
only a large share of present air express 
business, but also some railway express 
trafic. Reason: On small shipments, air 
parcel post costs less than either air 
express or railway express (table). 
e Hope—The Post Office Dept. is very 
anxious to build up the air parcel post 
service. Its hope: to wipe out airmail 
deficits by filling paid-for, but unused, 
space on the airlines with parcel post 
shipments. 





It’s Cheaper to Ship by Parcel Post 


———Cost of 1-Lb. Shipment- 
- Ex press-————~— Parcel Post ~~ Express -— 


— Parcel Post-———. —— 
New York To: Surface Air Rail 


Pittsburgh $0.11 $0.65 $0.86 
Chicago aha .70 .88 
Atlanta 12 j .88 
Kansas City 13 sae .90 
Denver a i off 94 
Salt Lake City... .16 A 
San Francisco... .16 g 98 


Cost of 20-Lb. Shipment - 


Air Surface Air Rail Air 
$1.00 $0.79 $3.31 $1.53 $1.96 
1.00 1.15 5.2 1.84 4.30 
1.00 1.15 5.2 1.84 4.91 
1.00 1.49 7.02 2.39 

1.00 1.91 i 2.92 

1.00 2.31 KB 3.31 

1.00 2.31 3.15 3.83 
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Girl inspects completed television tube “envelope” at Kimble Glass division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. To meet demand, machines have replaced slow hand-blown processes 














Face plane, on which telecast image appears, is pressed out from optical glass. Other 
parts of the tube are the cone and neck, made separately and joined together 











3 After pressing, face plate is examined for Bi Cm 


optical flaws. Bad plates are junked 





7 Woman blows air into tube to prevent 
collapse as flame joins cone to neck 


Nobody likes to spout figures quite as 
much as the booming television industry 
This week the Television Broadcaster: 
Assn. posted an estimate that the World 
Series was viewed on TV by some | 
million people. 

Set makers aren’t backward either. One 
has found this estimate on his crystal 
viewing screen: Television receiver sales 
in 1949 will bring the industry some 
$330-million for the year’s production o! 
1.6-million sets. And some manufac- 
turers say that their T'V dollar sales have 
already surpassed radio sales. 

e Shortages—But this isn’t true for the 
industry as a whole. One big reason is a 
shortage of the glass blanks from which 
the television tube envelopes, like those 
on these pages, are made. The glass 
makers just can’t turn the blanks out fast 
enough. 

e Production—Most of the blanks come 


from Owens-Illinois Glass Co. or Corning 


Kduction 
Bn 1947 


arying tc 
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gf 
~ 
Cone is molded on separate line. After- 


wards rough edges are trimmed by flame 


Edges of cones are cleaned and prepared 
to receive face and neck 





oe | 


Now near end of line, completed envelope undergoes another heat treatment in an 
annealing oven. Bulbs are handled with care, riding through furnace on asbestos mats 


pClass Works. Corning reports its pro- 
luction is five times greater than it was 
in 1947. But both companies still are 
Brying to perfect mechanized production 
pt the larger tubes. 

§ When the finished glass blanks are 
miclivered, the job is only half done. ‘The 
Hace of the tube must be coated with 
phosphor, and the electronic innards in- 
Berted. 

Dollarwise—Despite these problems, 
@ne fact is outstanding: Television sets 
avill account for almost 30% of the dol- 
Bars spent for radio and television receiv- 
mrs this year. Here’s an estimated box- 
Bcore for the first nine months of 1948: 

umber of radio sets produced. 10,800,000 
#stimated value (wholesale). ..$337,500,000 

umber of TV sets produced. . 538,000 
Bstimated value (wholesale). . .$134,500,000 

Cases—Here is how 15 manufacturers 
Pgure their own television pictures: 

\DMIRAL CORP. started TV in Febru- 
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ary. By October, TV dollars equaled 
radio. 

BENDIX RADIO DIVISION Of Bendix Avia 
tion Corp. expects T'V to exceed its radio 
take in 1949 despite a tube shortage. 

CROSLEY pivision of AVCO Mfg. 
Corp. estimates 1949 production at 175,- 
000 sets worth $57-million—almost twice 
its radio volume this year. 

ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 
makes TV sets only. 

EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH CORP. 
reports tube shortages. 

FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO 
corP. is held back by tube shortages. But 
video sales are already ahead of ordinary 
radios, dollarwise. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. believes that 
70% of its radio-television revenue will 
come from TV in 1949. It’s about 40% 
now. 

MAGNAVOX Co. started TV production 


6 Contact button (necessary to complete 
circuit in tube) is sealed into side 





9 Surface of tace plate 1S polished on a 
stone wheel until it is optically correct 


in June and already T'V is ahead of radio. 


MOTOROLA, INC. feels the tube shortage 
but will be posting larger sales for ‘IV 
than for home radios by year-end 


PHILCO CORP. figures that ‘I'V should 
take the lead in the last quarter. Due to 
early signing of contracts for tubes, Philco 
isn’t badly pinched. 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA’S RCA-Victor 
Division is still collecting more from radio 
than from TV, will until 1950. 

SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. €X 
pects radio and television to bring in 
about equal amounts soon. 

STEWART-WARNER CORP. expects a 50 
50 split when it reaches full production. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON CO. says T'V ac 
counts for about 40% of sales now, will 
probably lead by December. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. has 
been in TV production only about a 
month. 
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This 7-mi. industrial roller-coaster has just 
started a two-vecr task: It will carry 4-mil- 
lion tons of rock from Flippin, Ark., to the 
$58-million Bull Shoals flood control and 









Robins, Inc., designed the conveyor and 
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power dam on the White River. Hewitt- 


... To Dam-Building Job 7 Miles Away 


built all the machinery. Goodyear supplied 
the belting. The conveyor consists of 21 
“flights,” or individual belts. The longest 
travels a half mile before dumping its load 
onto the next flight. The belt travels 7 mi. 
per hour, delivers 650 tons of rock an hour. 


Gas Feud Flames 


utility-regulation questions. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. a: 
its big customer, Michigan Consolidat« 
Gas Co., have been feuding for yea 
(BW—Oct.26'46,p52). By this wee 
their dispute had taken a bypath tha 
may lead to answers to broad utilit 
regulation questions. The answers wi 
interest customers, too. 

A court case that started in Detroi 
should finally settle these issues: 

(1) Can a power contract, subject t 
Federal Power Commission regulation 
be enforced in court, like an ordinar 
business contract? 

(2) Can an action to enforce an F'P( 
ruling be brought by a utility not di 
rectly a party to the ruling? 

e First Answers—Today, the answer t 
both questions is no. A U.S. District 
Court judge has ruled in Detroit h 
can’t act on matters on which FPC has 
taken a stand. Michigan Consolidated 
Gas is now preparing an appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati, 
seeking to force the District Court to 
take jurisdiction. 

The problem rose out of a contract 
calling for Panhandle to deliver up to 
125-million cu. ft. of gas per day to Con- 
solidated. It is a “firm” customer, en- 
titling it to get up to its maximum quota 
each day regardless of whether buyers 
on interruptible contracts get any at all. 

Consolidated has other sources of 
supply to meet demand (daily peak is 
around 200 million cu. ft.). It also 
bought the Austin gas storage fields near 
Big Rapids, Mich., hoping to stock up 
in the summer and to pipe the gas 
down to Detroit for winter peaks. 

e Trouble—But that scheme caused 
trouble for everybody else. If Consoli- 
dated drew its maximum quota from 
Panhandle in the summer to fill the 
Austin fields, Panhandle’s interruptible 
customers farther down the line would 
suffer. The reason: Panhandle’s Edger- 
ton (Ind.) pumping station can’t pump 
enough to supply all firm and interrupt- 
ible customers. 

The FPC ruled recently that Pan- 
handle should boost facilities at Edger- 
ton as soon as possible. Panhandle did 
nothing. So Consolidated filed suit, 
claiming Panhandle was not maintaining 
enough facilities. 

Panhandle retorted: It’s not an issue 
to be settled in court; only FPC has any 
power. Interruptible customers inter- 
vened, too. They say Consolidated’s 
storing of gas is not an immediate need, 
is therefore unlawful. 
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Frenchmen eye “le grand Charles,” asking themselves . . . 


What de Gaulle Would Mean To France 


De Gaulle would be France’s reluctant choice if the Third 
Force fails—but only because it fears Communism more. 


PARIS—France today is the big ques- 

tion mark in western European recovery. 
If France cannot build a strong and 
stable government, European recovery 
plans will never get off paper. 
e Logical Contender—This week the 
Queuille government—the latest  off- 
spring of the Third Force coalition of 
center parties—was hard pressed to carry 
out its share of the recovery burden. A 
rash of strikes threatened to sabotage 
its fiscal reforms even before they had a 
chance to work; from Calais to Mar- 
scilles, the Communists attacked the 
Third Force from one side, while the 
followers of General Charles de Gaulle 
hit it from the other. Some were meas- 
uring the government’s life expectancy 
in days. 

If the Third Force topples, who will 
next dominate the shifting French poli- 
tical scene? All signs point to de Gaulle 
—even though nine out of ten French 
voters are critical of the general on one 
score or another. Many call him fascist, 
dictator, impractical mystic. His one 
saving grace: He’s French to the core. 
¢ Reluctant Choice—Frenchmen shud- 
der at the thought of choosing between 
Gaullism and Communism. They would 
prefer the present kaleidoscopic situa- 
tion with all its failings. But if they are 
forced to go to the polls—if the show- 
down comes—they will be more scared 
f the Communists than of “le grand 
Charles.” 

There is no doubt that de Gaulle 
would rule France with a stronger hand 
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than the coalition governments of the 
past two years. And he is itching to get 
back into the driver’s seat—has been 
ever since he stomped off the French 
political stage in 1946. 

e Continued Influence—De Gaulle has 
never let his influence wane. He manip- 
ulates the strings of the Rassemblement 
du Peuple Francais—the militant band 
of Gaullists who are preparing for the 
general's grand re-entrance. 

R.P.F. leaders are sure the cue will 
come soon after the first of the year. 

But whether or not de Gaulle earns 
the title of dictator will depend on the 
ferocity of opposition he meets when he 
comes to power. That, in turn will de- 
pend on how successful he is in giving 
security and prosperity to F'rance’s great 
middle class. To do so he will have to 
stabilize both French finances and 
French politics. 

e House Cleaning—Here’s how a de 
Gaulle government would attack this 
massive problem: 

Thin the ranks of France’s overpopu- 
lated civil service. All the coalition gov- 
ernments since the war have promised 
to do this, but the Socialists always 
dragged their feet. The civil service rep- 
resented the Socialists biggest single 
block of supporters. De Gaulle, with no 
such handicap, expects he could cut 
down 20% in the first few weeks. 

Cut spending for social welfare about 
30% by policing France’s social security 
system, cutting out the cheaters. 

Reduce taxes—as much as 50% in 


the lower brackets—and then enforce 
collection. No French government since 
Napoleon has been able to collect taxes 
efficiently. Today, it is estimated that 
only about 50% are collected. 

Purge France’s nationalized industries, 

All non-public service industries, such 
as the Renault automobile factory and 
Air France, would probably be returned 
to private owners as soon as buyers could 
be found. The railroads and the coal, 
gas, and electricity industries would be 
purged of politics, reorganized with an 
eye to more efficient production. 
e Incentives—Gaullists expect this 
housecleaning will restore confidence in 
the franc both at home and abroad. At 
the first sign of results they plan to 
abolish price and wage controls as an 
incentive to production. 

As the result of increased confidence 

abroad, Gaullists look for greater for 
eign investment in France—particularly 
from the U. S. Thev feel the country 
needs the example of superior U. S. 
technical knowledge and financing 
methods. They claim more U. S. capital 
would fill out the French economy, 
since France doesn’t have the where 
withall now to develop its resources 
fully. 
e Can He Do It?—If the Gaullists have 
correctly diagnosed France’s basic ill 
ness, can they administer the cure? Most 
Frenchmen are skeptical. They ask: 
Since de Gaulle made a mess of things 
during his year in power after liberation, 
can we expect any better now? Can he 
enforce such a program in the teeth of 
violent opposition without requiring 
the power of a dictator? 

There is plenty of room for doubt. To 
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accomplish his domestic program de 
Gaulle will undoubtedly have to con- 
tinue his crusade to revise the French 
constitution. That means setting up a 
strong executive branch of government, 
responsible to the national assembly, 
just as the President of the U. S. is re- 
sponsible to Congress. 

De Gaulle claims—and the evidence 

is all on his side—that France cannot be 
governed effectively as long as the final 
authority rests with the warring political 
factions in the National Assembly. But 
the French people see the road to dic- 
tatorship in the general’s demand for a 
presidency with a seven year term. 
e The Communists—There is another 
very likely reason why the Gaullist do- 
mestic program might be still-born: The 
Communists, either at home or abroad, 
may sidetrack it through strikes or war 
preparations. 

The French people don’t know how 


ee 
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Andre Malraux 
Gaullist policy: We have no faith in pro- 
grams, only in objectives 


de Gaulle will handle the Communists 
at home. De Gaulle has said, ““We have 
no faith in programs, but only in ob- 
jectives.”” One of those objectives is to 
tid France of Communism. But how? 

¢ France’s Prestige—Nor has de Gaulle 
made any commitment about helping 
the West lick Communism throughout 
the world. One of his advisers points 
out: “If de Gaulle has always said 
‘France’, he has never said ‘France 
alone’.” Beyond that general statement 
the French voters have to draw their 
own conclusions. 

De Gaulle’s vague, heroically deliv- 
ered speeches leave no doubt that he is 
out to restore international prestige to 
I’rance. How that will effect Eurepean 
cooperation, nobody knows. On the one 
hand there are definite signs that de 
Gaulle is willing to play along with a 
rebuilt Germany in the interests of a 
strong western Europe. On the other, 


Gaston Palewski 
Foreign affairs: If De Gaulle has said 
“France”, he has never said “France alone” 


there is his insistence that a Weste: 
defense union be based in France, n 
Britain. That almost upset the appleca 
a few weeks back. 

e Formula—This very vagueness, mix¢ 
with a strong flavor of nationalism, 
de Gaulle’s formula for political su 
cess. In 1931 he wrote: “The lead 
must always preserve the power of su: 
prise. The latent faith of the mass« 
will do the rest.” His critics scoff a 
such statements, but they cannot den 
the technique has worked. Even thoug! 
Frenchmen criticize him, de Gaulle ha 
preserved the hold over their imagina 
tion which he captured in 1940. 

His cold air of superiority has hurt th: 
Gaullist cause somewhat. But past in 
cidents still hold sway. Frenchmen 
won't soon forget the figure of Charle 
de Gaulle marching down the Champ: 
Elysees under a hail of snipers’ bullet 
the day that Paris was liberated. 











Jacques Soustelle 


Secretary of the R.P.F.: de Gaulle can 
count on men of fanatical faith in his party 


Men Around de Gaulle Are Mostly Political Unknowns 


Ihe men closest to de Gaulle—those 
likely to come to power with him—have 
fanatical faith in his ability to save 
France. But as a group they don’t coun- 
ter-balance de Gaulle’s weaknesses. All 
but one are virtually political unknowns. 
@ Malraux—The exception is the famous 
French author, Andre Malraux. Mal- 
raux is de Gaulle’s high priest in policy 
matters; would probably be Minister of 
Information in a Gaullist cabinet. 

Malraux has a fabulous record. For 
many years he was a Communist. He re- 
nounced his faith when the Nazi-Soviet 
pact was signed in 1939. He was cap- 
tured by the Germans in 1940, escaped 
to become sabotage expert for the 
French resistance movement. He was 
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captured again in 1944, then freed by 
the allied armies. De Gaulle took him 
into his first cabinet as Minister of In- 
formation. 
e Soustelle—Where Malraux helps set 
Gaullist policy, Jacques Soustelle has a 
big hand in putting it into action. Sous- 
telle, an ethnologist by profession, is 
secretary general of the R.P.F’. He joined 
de Gaulle in 1940. In a new Gaullist 
cabinet he may get the Ministry of 
Colonies as a reward for his work. 

Other R.P.F. leaders—all of whom 
made a name for themselves in the 
French resistance movements—are lesser 
known. A few of the more important 
ones: 

Gaston Palewski, expert on foreign 


affairs, was Paul Reynaud’s minister of 
finance in 1940. 

Alain Bozel, banker, and Andre Die- 
thelm are de Gaulle’s economic advisers. 

Jacques Baumel, de Gaulle’s labor ex- 
pert, is a former Radical party deputy 
to the National Assembly. 

General Guillian de Benouville, de 
Gaulle’s adviser on national defense, co- 
ordinated the French underground 
activities with the allied landings in 
southern France. 

“Colonel Remy,” nom de guerre of 
Gilbert Renault-Roulier—was chief of 
de Gaulle’s secret service during the war. 
He advises the general on questions of 
police and public order, would be Min- 
ister of the Interior in a Gaullist cabinet. 


’ 
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Reckoned in terms of transportation, 
Ryerson steel stocks and steel experi- 
ence span the gap between plodding 
percheron and flashing jet plane. 

On the hoofs of thousands of horses, 
Ryerson iron clattered along the cob- 
bled streets of yesterday. Now, Ryer- 
son aircraft alloys streak through the 
sub-stratosphere in the high speed 
planes of the Air Age. 

This century of service to transpor- 
tation and allied industries illustrates 
how Ryerson has kept pace with prog- 
ress. Ryerson stocks of carbon, alloy 
and stainless steel—continually chang- 
ing with the times—always meet the 
specialized requirements of every major 
industrial field. 


From Horseshoe Iron to Aircraft Alloys 


In these days of heavy demand, the 
particular steel you need may be tem- 
porarily out of stock. But from long 
experience we can usually suggest a 
practical alternate. So, whatever your 
requirements, we urge you to call our 
nearest plant. 


Principal Products 


BARS-—Carbon and al- SHEETS—Hot and cold 
loy, hot rolled and cold rolled, many types and 
fin., reinforcing coatings 


STRUCTURALS—Chan- TUBING—Seamless and 
nels, angles, beams, etc. welded, mechanical and 


PLATES—Sheared and boiler tubes 


U.M., Inland 4-Wgy Floor STAINLESS—Allegheny 
Plate sheets, plates, tubes, etc. 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—for metal working 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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THOUSANDS of small parts 


accurately counted in SECONDS! 






































 Peeewracy! 


Keep an accurate watch over the flow 
of parts in your production with 
Toledo Counting Scales! Count by 
weight with a Toledo when issuing 
pre-determined quantities of uni- 
form parts...counting unknown 
quantities...for faster inventory 
counts...Of tO get accurate receiv- 
ing, shipping, production, cost and 
piece-work counts. Complete selec- 
tion of models... for parts weigh- 
ing only a few grains... up to total 
counting capacities of several tons. 
Also choice of double and triple 
ratio combinations. Toledo Scale 
Comffiny, Toledo 12, O. 













Several of the Toledo Counting 
Scale models can be used for 
weighing as well as counting. 
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Heavy capacity models for count- 
ing large parts or large quantities. ie 
“& 








HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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PRICE INCREASES: Aluminum ingot is | » 
another cent to 17¢ a Ib.; it rose a cc + 
in July after holding steady since 194 

. . . National Lead raised antimony 3i¢ 
to 384¢ a Ib. . . . Quicksilver went (.» 
about $1 a flask. 





RAILWAYS now want a 13% freight ra 
increase instead of 8%. They: 
amended last week’s petition to ICC. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC and two subsidiaric 
International G.E. and Carboloy, we: 
convicted last week in U.S. District 
Court on criminal charges of conspiring 
with Krupp interests to monopoliz 
cemented carbide cutting steels between 


1927 and 1940. 


CARBOLOY did better in another suit 
U.S. District Judge Frank Picard (ot 
portal-to-portal fame) threw out a claim 
by American Cutting Alloys that its 
heat-treatment patents give it rights ove: 
all cemented carbides. 


TITANIUM SCRAMBLE: National Lead got 
control of one of the best sources in 
the country (at Tahawus, N. Y.) by 
buying Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. of 
Niagara Falls. . . . American Cyanamid, 
the talk runs, will also expand its inte: 
est in the promising metal (BW —Sep 


25’48,p76). 









UPPER COLORADO RIVER reclamation 
projects can proceed. Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Arizona 
have agreed on division of the water. 


ATOMIC POWER work at Westinghouse 
will center in a new division. Charles 
H. Weaver, who headed the marine di 
vision, will run it. He’ll take on addi 
tional government and company atomic 
projects: a personnel-loan deal with 
Argonne National Laboratory and ship 
propulsion studies for the Navy. 


sHORTAGES: In Ohio, the Public Service 
Commission has ordered gas companies 
to take on no new space-heating cus 
tomers; the Federal Power Commission 
has been diverting gas from Ohio for 
storage in Michigan (BW —Sep.25’48, 
p28). . . . In Illinois, Commonwealth 
Edison has reserved radio time to warn 
customers when they may have to re- 
duce electricity use. 


INDICATORS: Business inventories rose 
$907-million in August, to $52.6-billion; 
retailers were stocking up. . . . In Sep- 
tember, construction expenditures hit a 
record $1.8-billion. . . . Liquid savings 
in the second quarter amounted to only 
$900-million, half what was saved in 
the same quarter of 1947. 
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15 Park Row, New YorK CITY 
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Y5S, the few accents of hardware on a 
iucaicure plainly say one of two things to 
“Top drawer’’... or “run of the mill.” 

And it’s been that way ever since Br 
rolled, drawn, and fashioned into dra i 
key-plates, and other ornaments, 
so matchlessly easy to work 
range of rich color... it $ 
favored creative medium of the &t 
their most intricate work.” ° > © 

And it still is. Now, as then, the trues: actiscre in 
hardware . . . on the finest furniture, antique or mod- 
ern...is found in “grace notes” of Brass. 

Much of this Brass is made in the modern mills 
here at Bristol, where nearly 100 years of good, sound 


@>cara® the 
actisans, for ail 


616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 


, 


. ee 
-- oe 
-* 


o 


all the mills’ 

free from concern over 

formity of Bristol Brass 

over promprness of deliv- 

hatever you make) would like a 

of Bristol facilities and products, you 

are invited to write for the new publication: "Bristol 
Brass for the Metal Industries,’’ 


The 
BRISTOL BRASS 
- CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


418 Frick BUILDING, PitTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA * 1607 SouTH Broapway, DayYToNn. OHIO 
827 HospitraAt Trust BuitpInG, Providence, RHoOD:# IsLanvD 
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YOUR EYES 
AND EARS 
in New York State 


If you want to know what's go- 
ing on in the “* World’s Richest 
Market,” ask Marine Midland! 
In 47 New York State business 
centers there are Marine Mid- 
land banks— staffed by officers 
who make it their business to 
know local conditions. This 
wealth of first-hand business 
knowledge is yours for the ask- 
ing. To keep in touch with New 
York State business opportuni- 
ties, keep in touch with the 
Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 





Buffalo 

New York City 
Adams 

Albion 
Alexandria Bay 
Antwerp 
Attica 

Avon 

Batavia 
Binghamton 
Copenhagen 
Corinth 
Cortland 
Depew 

East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 

Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 
Horseheads 





Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Lackawanna 
Lockport 
Malone 
Medina 
Middleport 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Nyack 
Oswego 
Palmyra 
Phoenix 
Rochester 
Snyder 

Sodus 
Tonawanda 
Troy 
Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
Williamsville 
Wilson 


— 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TO CLEARWATER (Cal.), which will make batteries for the West Coast... 


Auto-Lite Builds Near Markets 


Big independent maker of electrical equipment and other 
auto accessories expands according to firmly established rule. 


Underneath the welter of planning 
that’s going on this week at the Toledo 
headquarters of Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
lies a clear pattern. 

@ Close to Markets—To the casual eye, 
Auto-Lite might seem merely expansive, 
for the company is: (1) getting one 
newly opened production plant up to- 
ward volume operations; (2) preparing 
to open another next month; and (3) 
tushing work on two more which will 
start manufacturing next spring. And 


those four new operations extend from 
Hazleton, Pa., near the mass markets 
of the east, to Clearwater, Calif., on the 
edge of mushrooming Los Angeles. It's 
those locations that show the com- 
pany’s hand: Auto-Lite believes 1 liv- 
ing near its customers. To do it has 
taken 26 plants to date; the ante will go 
to 27 next month, 29 by spring. And 
the policy has helped make Auto-Litc 
the biggest independent builder of 
electrical apparatus for automobiles 
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LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENED TO MONDAY! 








a of automatic washers and 
ironers passed the four-million mark in 1947, 
and continues to spiral ... and thus another 
American industry expands to meet America’s 
expanding markets. 

To develop these washday wonders takes imagi- 
nation, skill, research, machinery, and-—paper. 
The inventor crystallizes his ideas on paper. De- 
signers and draughtsmen detail their plans on 
paper. Engineers chart production on paper. And 
in packaging, labeling, shipping, advertising, mer- 
chandising, selling and instructing, paper again 


plays its inevitable part. 


With the growth of every new industry, and 
with continued expansion of old industries, de- 
mand for paper keeps increasing. To help meet 
this demand, “Paper Makers to America” is, it- 
self, expanding. The result, already apparent, is 
more and better Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill 
& Collins, and Wheelwright lines —“‘the best buy 


in paper today.” 


* x *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use. includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION ¢ “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Dayton 
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The PALMER GENERAL PURPOSE Continu- 
ous Motion CARTON FORMER, applying 
non-reciprocating principles to your carton 
forming operation, provides squarer car- 
tons, higher speed, quicker convertibility, 9 
times the sealing time, less waste, greater 
efficiency. Non-reciprocating methods in- 
sure an uninterrupted flow of cartons to 
your packaging lines. 

No user can remain competitive with carton- 
ing machinery which does not provide the 
capacity and money saving features of this 
revolutionary PALMER equipment. 








Our engineers welcome your 
requests to discuss the cost 
reducing ability of PALMER 
Continuous Motion non-recip- 
rocating Carton Forming Ma- 
chines as applied to your own 
specific requirements. Write, 
wire or call us. 


FRANK D. PALMER, Inc. 


528 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 12 60 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17 
CH 3-3344 VA 6-4185,6 


CHINERY MANUFACTURERS 





possibly the biggest of all indepei 
suppliers to the auto industry. 

e Martin’s Impetus—Auto-Lite’s gi 
has paralleled and probably surp 
that of the auto industry it lives o 
was founded in 1911 to manufa 
generators in the early days of 

trically lighted vehicles. Now it em) 
more than 30,000 men and wo: 
markets its products to no less | 
4,000 jobbers and about 70,000 : 
outlets; this vear will doubtless 
1947’s sales of $186-million. 

The bulk of that growth has cc ine 

in the last 14 years, under the imp 
of the presidency of Royce G. Mait 
(cover). But before that, Auto-Lite 
gone far and had put down the root 
for today’s acceptance during the tenur 
of the late Clement O. Miniger, onc of 
the industrialists who made Toledo : 
synonym for automobile parts. 
e Consolidations—Under Miniger, Elec 
tric Auto-Lite grew by consolidation and 
absorption. Originally it was fairly smal) 
and compact, making generators, lamps, 
batteries, and instruments. The dic 
casting division, mainly for internal us 
at that time, was set up during World 
War I. 

On that base, Miniger began to add 

related companies. Their names arc 
still well-known: U.S. L. Battery Co., fo: 
example, and Prest-O-Lite Battery Co 
—whose plants, bought in 1928, created 
the foundation for today’s string of eight 
battery plants. There was Brown Mfg 
Co. and Corcoran Lamp Co., put to 
gether to make Corcoran-Brown Lamp 
Co., later the Lamp Division of Auto 
Lite, at Cincinnati. 
e “Lifeline”—Auto-Lite bloomed lustil 
in those pre-depression days, and held 
its own during the depression. After 
Martin came in, its growth mushroomed 
even faster. 

The corisolidation of Auto-Lite anc 

Martin’s Moto-Meter Gauge & Equip 
ment Co. paved the way for broadened 
activities. That strategic move combined 
batteries, lamps, generators and othe: 
electrical equipment—made by Auto- 
Lite—with instruments for reading them 
—made by Moto-Meter. The compan\ 
had laid the groundwork for its late: 
claim, that it supplies “the lifeline of 
your Car. 
e Big Customer—Chrysler Corp., for 
one, was impressed. Chrysler buys its 
requirements in many lines from Elec 
tric Auto-Lite; the original equipment 
business of the Toledo company has, 
therefore, largely hinged on the eco 
nomic health of the youngest membe! 
of motordom’s Big Three. 

Expansion via absorption went on for 
Auto-Lite after Martin took over. In 
1935 it acquired the Alemite Die Cast- 
ing plant, Woodstock, Ill., later the 
company headquarters for plating and 
polishing. The next year Auto-Lite pur- 
chased the Buckeye Bumper Co., Spring- 
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YESTERDAY 
The Martin B-10 bomber, faster 
by 100 m.p.h. than the best bom- 
bardment aircraft of its day and 
speedier than most pursuit ships, 
won the 1932 Collier Trophy for 
Glenn L. Martin. Ten years later, 
these tough old-timers, serving 
with the Netherlands East Indies 
Air Force, sank several Jap ships 
and shot down a number of mod- 
ern Jap fighters. 












SPEED ... tocruise 100 m.p.h. 
faster than the twin-engine 
planes it replaces. SPEED . 
to gain time, time, time for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

And this modern Martin air- 
liner ranks high in comfort, too 

. with cloud-soft seats, modern 
heating and ventilating, extra- 
large non - fogging windows. 
Ranks high in dependability . . . 
with heated ice-free wings and 
tail surfaces, rubber fuel tanks. 
Ranks high in service . . . its 





MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin Chem- 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners . Ad- 
Revolutionary rockets and 


icals Division) 
vanced military aircraft « 


missiles « Aerial gun turrets 
Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) 
New type hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake « 








TOMORROW 





reaching advance in aircraft 


rocketry, tele ion, plastics 


We build for the future at Mart 


Look to Martin for new, far- 


icopters. We have recognize 
that in this swiftly chang 

world, adaptability is vital to sur 
vival, vision is the key to leader 
ship. In many fields, we are help- 
ing turn vision into actuality. 








Stairway to Speed 
The 202 Cirliner.. 


ANOTHER GREAT 





short landing and take-off dis- 
tances enable the 2-0-2 to bring 
high-speed luxury service to 
smaller airports as well as large 
cities. 

Record-breaking performance 
... yes! But setting new aviation 
standards is a Martin habit! 
From the Martin-built plane 
which made the first over-ocean 
flight in 1912 . . . through the 


Martin B-10 which obsoleted all 


* 





AIRCRAFT 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


¢ DEVELOPERS OF: 


MARTIN PLANE! 








other bombers in 1931... to the 
30-ton Martin PBM-5A Mari- 
ner, world’s largest amphibian 
. . . Martin has continually 
broken through aviation's fron- 
tiers! Ever upward—ever on- 
ward—ever seeking to develop 
the legacv of flight—for you, 
your children and your chil- 
dren’s children! That is Martin's 
performance in the past and 
promise for the future!’ The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 


+e 


1918 =r = + 
1929 
1931 Sem of “Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 Ser 1940 1942 


1934 


1937 


Mareng fuel tanks {licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) ¢ 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp.) « Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting (in 
conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) «+ LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better 
living in many far-reaching fields. 
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SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-erudely” 
a wt bing 


we've got what it takes 


This isn't corporate chest thumping. 
It's just that we don't want to beat 
around the bush in telling you that 
we maintain our own source of crude 
abrasive . . . that we have a modern 
manufacturing plant using that crude 
abrasive in making grinding wheels 
«.. that we have a 50 year reputa- 
tion as a major producer in this field. 
In short, that we have what it takes 
in facilities and control to give top 


grinding wheel quality and service. 


EXECUTIVES! Send for free Date Book. 


Informative . . equips you to “talk shop” 


on grinding. 
SIMONDS 
ABRASIVE CO. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MEMBERS OF SIMONDS FAMOUS 
FAMILY OF CUTTING TOOLS 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY 
Tacony & Fraley Sts., Phila. 37, Pa. 
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BATTERY PLANT at Vincennes, Ind.; it’s just hitting its production stride 


field, Ohio. Entrance into this new 
field has proved so worth-while that 
two years ago Auto-Lite opened a sec- 
ond bumper plant, costing $2-muillion, 
at Sharonville, Ohio. 

e Spark Plugs—Even more impressive 
than its acquisitions, however, was the 
company’s dive into a highly competi- 
tive and highly specialized business— 
spark plugs. Auto-Lite’s first plant for 
spark plugs was opened in 1936, at Fos- 
toria, Ohio; it has been considerably 
expanded since then. At Sarnia, Ont., 
plugs are also made for the British Em- 
pire market. Today, whether or not 
Auto-Lite equals the volume of the AC 
Spark Plug Div. of General Motors, or 
the Champion Spark Plug Co., is a 
mere quibble. 

This summer Auto-Lite began an all- 
out bid for plug sales supremacy. The 
company developed a new unit featur- 
ing a 10,000-ohm built-in resistor, aimed 
at permitting slower engine idling and 
leaner gasoline mixtures. The company 
says that it virtually eliminates car- 
made radio and television interference. 


And Martin calls it the most revolution 
ary advance in spark plugs yet. At any 
rate, he is retooling for volume produc 
tion now. 
e Decentralization—Martin has pushed 
Auto-Lite’s decentralization for several 
years now. Regional manufacture means 
mainly one thing to Martin: lower 
freight rates. Thus, battery plants at 
Oakland, Calif.; Atlanta; Indianapolis; 
Oklahoma City; Niagara Falls; ‘Toledo; 
Vincennes, Ind.; and Toronto are all 
strategically located to do business in- 
side specific areas. 

Auto-Lite’s regional plants help keep 
a steady, year-round market going in the 
replacement end of the business. It cush 
ions Auto-Lite against the ups and downs 
in the Detroit market. That, in turn, 
operates to permit quotation of lower 
prices on original equipment for Chrys- 
ler, Studebaker, Nash, Hudson, Willys- 
Overland, and others. 
e Smaller Plants—Decentralization _in- 
evitably meant smaller-size plants, and 
this, too, fits the Auto-Lite formula. 
The pieces made by the company—plugs, 
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IT’S A KNEES-Y BREEZE 


There are always embarrassing mqments when a tricky gust of wind springs 
up to plague the package-laden feminine shopper. But, in its — place, 
a blast of air to balloon the ladies’ skirts is very necessary. 


That place is in the dry cleaning plant, where many Wagner Motors are 
used to power equipment that blows a quick drying blast of air into thousands 
of ladies’ skirts every day. 


Wagner Electric Motors are ideal for such an application because of their 
simplicity and dependability. 
In industrial, commercial or home applications, Wagner Motors have heen 


known for their efficiency and dependability for over 55 
years. 


Should you need electric motors, or any of the other 
products made by Wagner, consult the nearest of our 
29 branch offices or write to Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 
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H<D BOXES 





DEVELOPED 


as a family group 





fo display 


HINDE & DAUCH 


H:D Authority on Packaging 





batteries, wiring harness, etc.—d 
depend so much on king-size t 
as many other automotive compo 
so they can be made at a numl 
points as readily as at one. 

The average Auto-Lite plant em, 
around 1,000 people. In many of 
towns in which it operates, the 
pany is the largest employer. Aut« 
obviously feels there are advantag: 
this kind of position. One very det 
advantage has been that the com 
has moved into new locations « 
money-saving basis. 

e Local Inducements—At Bay Cit 
Mich., for example, the Chambe 
Commerce was trying to find an occu 
pant for a partly completed plant who 
builder had gone bankrupt 15 years 
fore. Auto-Lite agreed that if the cit 
would raise $75,000, it would spen 
$50,000 to complete the plant, 
employ about 500 people, paying a wag 
bill of $500,000 a year. The city ac. 
cepted, and it has liked the investment 
—for today’s payrolls in Bay City will 
reach more than $6.3-million, while 
total investment has grown to about 
$3-million. 

Again, Hazleton, Pa., encouraged 
Auto-Lite to build the. new wire and 
cable plant that will start production 
early in 1949. A local civic campaign 
raised $500,000 to draw Auto-Lite t 
the town. You can account for this 
zeal by the fact that Hazleton was a 
coal town whose mines were beginning 
to peter out. The availability of some 
4,000 unemployed workers intrigued 
Auto-Lite. Moreover, Auto-Lite was 
even more interested in Hazleton’s prox 
imity to the Philadelphia-New Jersey- 
New York market. 

In return for the town’s $500,000 in- 

vestment, Auto-Lite agreed to build a 
plant costing at least $1.2-million. Actu- 
ally, by its completion it will have cost 
nearer to $2-million. 
e More Plants—Also scheduled for vol- 
ume operations next spring is a ninth 
battery plant, at Clearwater, Calif., on 
the environs of Los Angeles. Before 
Hazleton and Clearwater come in, how- 
ever, another plant will be running at 
Lockland (near Cincinnati) in the fac- 
tory built during the war for plane en- 
gine manufacture by Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. Still so new it has not yet 
reached capacity is the battery plant at 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Once next spring has been reached, 
and the new plants are operating, Auto- 
Lite will presumably have enough pro- 
duction space to meet demands for its 
400-odd automotive products. If the 
history of the past repeats itself, how- 
ever, it will not be long before the com- 
pany’s salesmen catch up to its manu- 
facturing people. When that happens 
Auto-Lite’s board rooms in Toledo will 
once more hum discreetly with talk of 
expansion. 
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If you’re ordering unit heaters, Modine says, 


Look before you buy! 





See your Modine Representa- 
tive. He'll show you an 
actual Modine Unit Heater 
and explain its features in 
detail. You'll like its attrac- 
“tive appearance, sound engi- 
neering, rugged construction. 
Examine Modine — compare 
it with other unit heaters 
before you decide! 











Yor, .- look before you buy, 
and you'll buy Modine... 


Check these important features! Re- 
member — only Modine, THE quality 
unit heater, gives you ALL of them. 
(1) Modern Beauty—functiona! stream- 
line design for today’s and tomorrow’s 
interiors. (2) All-Copper Coi!: — defy 
corrosion fins are metallically 
bonded to tubes, tubes brazed to head- 
ers. (3) Peak Performance—combines 
uniform temperatures with precise con- 
trol. (4) Simple Installation — easy, 
safe — without expensive supports or 
extra labor costs. (5) Smooth Opera- 


tion — quiet, economical and good. for 
years of heating comfort. (6) Complete 
Line — in horizontal and vertical deliv- 
ery types, 47 capacities to meet varying 
heat, air delivery, height and location 
demands. 


Yes, look before you buy! You'll say 
Modine is years ahead. Your Modine 
Representative will gladiy give you 
further details—or write direct for 
additional information. Modine Mfg. 
Co., 1508 Dekoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Modine Unit Heaters 


99 
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CITIES 


CHAMPAGNE in the cellars (storage capacity: 1-million bottles) 


of Roma Wine Co., plus . . . 





RAISINS being packed in Sun-Maid’s automatic packing plant, 


biggest in the world, plus . 





COTTON, which last year was California’s biggest cash crop, all 


add up to high... 




















PROSPERITY, exemplified by this face-lifting job on Gottschalk’s 
department store as... 


Lush Farms Make Fresno an Economic Paradise 


It will stay that way for a while because governmeni will 
buy up surpluses of cotton, raisins that might have meant trouble. 


Business people in Fresno, Calif., like 
to think of their city as the white spot 
of the Pacific Coast. It’s a judgment that 
a visitor finds easy to accept. As the eco- 
nomic heart of the San Joaquin Valley, 
Fresno is as much a paradise for retail- 
manufacturers, and 
processors as the valley has been for 
farmers under the magic of irrigation. 
One example of mercantile fertility: Re- 
tail outlets in Fresno County have 
jumped 25% both in number and in 
sales volume in the last two years. 

e Longer Lease—Two recent develop- 
ments in Washington give Fresno a 
longer lease on its vitality. The govern- 


ers, wholesalers, 


ment decided: (1) to buy a lot of raisins 
at a firm price; and (2) not to impose 
cotton acreage controls next year. 

Grapes and cotton are the backbone 
of Fresno—as, with citrus fruits, they are 
the backbone of California agriculture. 
The seven counties in the area of Fresno 
produce almost half of California’s agri- 
cultural wealth. This area stretches east 
from the San Joaquin River to the Si- 
erras, west to the Diablo range. At the 
center of this lush valley, Fresno is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the market for 
grapes and cotton. 

California has been flirting with a 
grape surplus for a couple of years. Dur- 


ing the war, food demands and high 
grape prices touched off a rush to plant 
more vineyards. ‘That new acreage is just 
reaching peak yield. Should it tip the 
scales of supply and demand, grape 
prices could fall and carry wine and 
raisin prices with them. 

e $130 Guarantee—Against that back 
ground, the federal Commodity Credit 
Corp. announced that it will buy sur 
pluses up to 85,Q00 tons of the 1945 
raisin pack. The prices it will pay wil 
reflect a return of $130 a ton to grow 
ers. That spread cheer in two directions 
(1) It allayed fears of a grape surplus 
and (2) it had the effect of putting 

floor under grape prices. The govern: 
ment’s raisin price is a peacetime high 
—if you don’t count the freak year 1946. 
That was when the wineries, in a post- 
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This Question of 


FIRE PROTECTION vs. 
BURGLARY PROTECTION 


You wouldn’t buy fire insurance as protection against 
burglary. You wouldn’t buy burglary insurance as pro- 
tection against fire. Still many businessmen make a 
similar mistake in choosing their safes. 


Do You Know What A Safe Is For? 


A modern office safe is a highly developed device scien- 
tifically designed and built to protect its contents against 
Fire. That is a vitally important job, since 4 out of 
10 firms which lose their records by fire never reopen. 


HOW DO YOU STOP A BURGLAR? 


If your need is for protection against burglary, you want 
an armored money chest. A good money chest is built to 
resist deliberate attacks of expert cracksmen and is 
equipped with an automatic relocking device. So, if it’s 
burglary you want to prevent, you want an armored 
money chest—usually identifiable by its round door. It 
may well pay for itself in insurance savings alone. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY SAFE, 
KNOW WHAT YOU ARE BUYING! 


You’ll entrust your company’s valuables to the safe or 
money chest you buy—so be sure you’re buying a de- 
pendable product. First, be sure of the reputation of the 
maker. Your bank or Better Business Bureau can tell 
you if the manufacturer is reputable. Second—look for 
the label of the independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. Without that, no safe is trustworthy. Third—buy a 
new safe, or one whose entire history is known to you. 


Then consider your own requirements. If you need fire 
protection, buy a safe. If you want burglary protection 
buy a money chest. If you need both, buy a safe with a 
built-in money chest. Write to Mosler-for detailed infor- 
mation or any help and advice we may be able to provide. 


Please... Do This Today! 


CIIVIV Ef SIs 


Check your business records and cash protection needs. 
Don’t find out too late that you haven’t protected an 
important part of your company! 


Write for free booklet ‘What You Should Know About Safes.” 


ge Mosler Safec. 


Established 1848 
Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
FACTORIES: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage Vault Doors at Fort Kaox, Ky. 


SSCS SSS SO OSS 8 SSS SSS 22S SBF S22 2222 S2222S2RyQ 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 210 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me: [1] The new free booklet ‘‘What You Should Know About Safes.”’ 


(CD The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 
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Give your key men 
the up-to-the-minute 
facts on... 
RESISTANCE WELDING 


New fact program helps 
cut costs in your plant 





OPEREEVORENEA OLA AA dAi HN) 1t041) 


Up-to-date knowledge of modern 
resistance welding is a must for 
your key men. Get this money 
saving information to them now! 
1T’s EASY—General Electric has pre- 
pared all the facts in an easy-to- 
take, visual manner that’s ideal for 
getting new ideas across fast. 


Here's what the resistance 
welding program offers: 


1. A fact-packed manual detailing the 
methods, practices, and equipment 
of modern resistance welding. It 
spells out objectively — without sales 
bias—the many ways in which this 
versatile industrial tool cuts costs 
and increases speed. 


2. A full-color, sound motion picture, 
running about a half hour, showing 
how resistance welding solves prob- 
lems similar to yours. 

3. Fully-illustrated highlights booklets 
for individual study and review. 


Convince yourself first — 


We want you to judge for yourself 
whether the resistance welding pro- 
gram will pay off in your plant. That’s 
why we offer business executives this 
chance to examine the Resistance 
Welding Manual without cost. 

Showings cost you nothing. With your 
manual, we’ll tell you how to ar- 
range for a FREE film showing. 


TO BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 





General Electric Co. 

Section A684-3 

Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Please send me a sample copy of the G-E 
Resistance Welding Manual without cost 
or obligation, with details on how | can 
arrange for a FREE SHOWING of the 
film. (Extra copies at regular monual 


price—$!.00.) 

Name SSI 
| ee 

Street 

City. 





~ 





war rush for grapes, shoved the raisin 
price up to $132 a ton. 

Raisin-variety grapes are a balancing 

influence. They make up about half the 
crop and are equally useful as fresh fruit, 
for crushing into wine, and for drying 
into raisins. Dried, they blot up sur- 
pluses quickly because it takes four tons 
of grapes to make a ton of raisins. When 
raisins command a price of $130 a ton, 
growers know they won’t have to sell 
their grapes to crushers for much less 
than $32.50 a ton. 
e Biggest Cash Crop—Cotton was also 
in danger of a squeeze. Few Californians 
realize that cotton last year became the 
state’s biggest cash crop—$148-million 
paid to growers. The squeeze lay in the 
fact that California’s biggest cotton 
growth has come in the last two years. 
Planted acreage rose from 358,000 acres 
in 1946 to 810,000 acres in 1948, a rise 
of 125%. 

It’s up to the Secretary of Agriculture 

to impose marketing quotas if he sees 
heavy surpluses of cotton ahead. The 
formula for the quotas relies heavily on 
past production volume. Since Cali- 
fornia lacks historical record as a volume 
producer, the state stood to lose half its 
acreage if controls were imposed. 
e Farmer Is Boss—I'resno is a farm serv- 
ice community. M. P. Lohse, general 
manager of the Fresno County Chamber 
of Commerce, estimates that 85% of 
every dollar turned over in Fresno orig- 
inates on the farm. Obviously, the 
farmer is boss. 

But the city has other strings to its 

bow. Fresno County annually produces 
$60-million of oil and gas and 38-million 
b. ft. of timber. With 468,000 kw. of 
installed capacity, it is the biggest pro- 
ducer of hydroelectric energy in the 
state. The county boasts the biggest 
winery in the world (Roma) and the 
biggest raisin-packing plant in the world 
(Sun-Maid). In volume and dollar value, 
the county produces a third of the wine 
that is made in California. 
e $300-Million Income—Lohse figures 
that all these things add up to a cash in- 
come of well over $300-million a year 
for the people of Fresno County. Oth- 
ers seem to agree with his appraisal of 
the county’s prosperity, for since 1940 
population has climbed 50% in the 
city, 60% in the county. With roughly 
one-third of the county population, the 
city counted 91,000 noses in a special 
census in August. 

Physically the city has grown apace. 

Mayor Glenn M. DeVore counted up 
80 neighboring tracts that Fresno has 
annexed since 1944. In the process the 
city increased its area 50%, its tax as- 
sessment roll 62%. 
e Face Lifting—Just before the war the 
city embarked on a face-lifting program. 
Modern buses replaced venerable street- 
cars, and overhead wiring was elimi- 
nated. 





WATER for Fresno’s all-important irriga- 
tion comes down from high Sierras 


The crusty city hall gave way to a 
modern, functional structure. It’s a com 
mentary on building costs that a sing| 
fire-engine house dedicated in August 
cost only about 24% less than the city 
hall cost in 1940. Property adjoining 
the city hall is being acquired for a civic 
center. 

Merchants fell in line with the mod 
ernization program. Gottschalk’s, thx 
leading department store, has just spent 
$1,250,000 to dress up a store that cost 
$120,000 in the 20’s. New stores and 
store fronts have blossomed downtown 
To a degree uncommon in a city Fres 
no’s size, full-blown shopping districts 
have sprung up in outlying neighboi 
hoods. 
¢ Few Failures—Business failures are rel- 
atively rare. One key to that lies in the 
caution of Fresno wholesalers, who serve 
generally the territory that lies between 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles dis- 
tribution areas. 

For example: Harry Markowitz, presi- 
dent of Better Buy Wholesale Grocers, 
keeps a finger on the credit pulse of his 
1,500 grocery and institutional accounts. 
Before the war his customers were on a 
30-day credit basis. After the war, as a 
precaution against inventory disaster, 
Markowitz narrowed it to semimonthly 
Last year it went to a weekly basis. On 
volume of $50-million in eight years, 
Markowitz has lost less than $1,000. 

e Water Is Blood—As agriculture is the 
meat on the frame of Fresno’s prosper 
ity, water is its lifeblood. Rainfall is in 
consequential—except when it comes too 
early in the fall and damages the raisi1 
grapes set out in trays to dry in the sun 

Water in the San Joaquin Valle, 
means the stuff that roars down fron 
the high Sierras, spins the turbines oi 
the hydroelectric generators, and flow 
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on to a point where it is lifted into irri- 
gation ditches (picture, page 40) by the 
power it has generated. 

Of 3.8-million acres in Fresno 
County, more than 700,000 are in irri- 
ated farmlands. Thanks to irrigation, 
the San Joaquin cotton rancher realizes 
630 lb. of fibers per acre, as compared 
with a national average of about 232 |b. 
e Power Boost—One measure of the 
rowth of irrigation systems lies in a 
report of Pacific Gas & Electric Co, In 
1946, P. G. & E. had 36,500 irrigation 
pumping customers in California who 
used 565-million kwh. of energy. By last 
year the figures had leaped to 47,200 
customers using 1.4-billion kwh. In 
Fresno County alone, P. G. & E.'s 
pumping customers jumped from 11,- 
238 in June, 1947, to 11,809 in June, 
1948. 

The company has a _ more-or-less 


| steady backlog of 750 to 1,000 applica- 
© tions for pumping power in Fresno 
© County. Due to the power shortage in 
| California, applications are filled only 


as the customer can show that he has 
the driller, the casing, and the pump— 


© all critically scarce. 
| e Even Scenery—I'resno seems to have 


) taken its tremendous expansion in 
' stride. Beyond the material wealth that 
§ is evident, the Chamber of Commerce 
| still likes to trumpet the theme that 
| Fresno is the gateway to a wonderland 


of scenic beauty and recreation. In 


F “Fresno’s back yard,” as the Chamber 


puts it, lie three national parks (Yose- 


| mite, Kings Canyon, and Sequoia) and 


two national forests (Sierra and Se- 
quoia). Visitors on the way in or out 
spend between $5-million and $10-mil- 


> lion a year in Fresno. 


With the expansion of the city and 


| its trade area has come a degree of 


sophistication. “Fresno,” says Vern C. 
Redman of Pacific Gas & Electric, “is 


; past the small-town stage. No longer do 


the young bucks want to leave and try 


| their luck in the big city. This is the 


big city.” 


PROMOTION BY AUSTIN 

Austin, Texas, is using local and dis- 
tant talent to promote the general eco- 
nomic growth of the area. First, it called 
on Richardson Wood, New York City 
business consultant, to draft recommen- 
dations for its industry-getting drive. His 
report is the basis for a new three-year 
development plan launched earlier this 
year, 

By last week the city had completed 
arrangements with the University of 
Texas to provide research services for 
the Austin Area Economic Develop- 
ment Foundation. The university, in 
Austin, is counted on to be a drawing 
card for management interested in set- 
ting up research laboratories or manufac- 
turing plants. 
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Presstite Products 
are used by the 
trailer coach indus- 
try for sealing 
around windows, 
sealing riveted 
seams, and for 
sealing over joints 
under mouldings. 


1924, Presstite has been developing and furnishing 
sealing compounds to meet specific requirements for seal- 
ing out water, moisture, air, dust, and preventing rust 


and corrosion on everything from refrigerators to large 





The 


Trailer Coach Industry 


Depends on 


PRESSTITE 


PRODULTS 


for Sealing Out Water, 


Moisture, Dust, 


and Preventing Corrosion 




















concrete dams. 















Chances are, one of the several hundred Presstite com. 
pounds now in use will solve it. If not, our engineers can 


develop a sealing compound for you that will be 100% 


effective in meeting your requirements. 


F PRESSTITE 


A request.on your letterhead will bring you 


samples or recommendations. Write today. 











Tell Us Your Sealing Problem 
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HOUSING 




















TRUCK AND TRAILER, specially designed, holds all necessary parts for one Lustron prefabricated house 


Houses Delivered to Your Lot 


Lustron Corp., taking an optimistic view of expected production and demand for its prefabricat- 
ed house, pours $1214-million into machinery to get assembly lines going in its Columbus (Ohio) plant. 











1 Sheet steel, basic material for house panels and frames, is 2 Metal frames which make up wall sections are assembled on 
unloaded from a flatcar on tracks inside plant production line by team of welders working at three levels 
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F 3 Completed panels emerge from baking furnace after having 4 Panels and parts are loaded on trailers, into special slots 
been stamped out and coated with porcelain enamel designated for each. Then they are hauled away 





| This Is How They Are Erected ... 
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At erection site, where a concrete foundation has been laid, 6 Steel wall frames are bolted to concrete foundation. Each 
parts are unloaded from the trailer as they are needed house contains about 10 tons of steel 


ES 
Be | 








7 Next, prefabricated roof trusses go up. These are bolted “PLUMBING WALL” is installed in one piece. After this, 
securely to wall frames, require a minimum of hand labor steel wall panels are bolted on. (TURN TO PAGE 44) 
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Water Coolers 


YOU CAN ECONOMIZE and 
still give your employees all 
the cool, clean water they 
need. General Electric Water 
Coolers cost only a few cents 
a day to run...thanks to re- 
liable refrigerating units— 
G-E designed and built. And 
they last for years and years. 


\G 
i @ 
GENER 


Water Coolers. 


The clean, sanitary durable 
G-E top of white vitreous 
china won’t discolor or 
scratch. The metallic, bronze 
lacquer finish of the cabinet 
is easy to clean. 

General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning Department, Sec- 
tion W’'88610S, Bloomfield, New 


Jersey. 
LOOK FOR THESE G-E SUPER-FEATURES 


l. EASILY ADJUSTABLE 
TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL. No tools, no ser- 
viceman needed. 


2. PROTECTION AGAINST 
CORROSION. Stainless 
steel reservoir. Cabinet 
hasrust-resistant coating. 


3. ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE OPERATION. Non- 
clogging pre-cooling sys- 
sem gives more cooling 
at less cost. 


4. SIMPLE, SANITARY OP- 
ERATION. Foot pedal 
control. Correct drinking 
height. 


5. LONG-LASTING RELIA- 
BILITY. G-E Refrigerating 
Unit gives years of eco- 
nomical service. 


gna @ cecal 
cE : 


Water Coolers 
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9 Completed house is ready in four days. It has two bedrooms, five rooms altogether. 
Lustron says it will cost around $8,000 delivered and erected—exclusive of lot 


Big Plans for a 


Last week, Lustron Corp. began to 
chew up, on its assembly line, the steel 
allotted to it out of the country’s tight 
supply. 

Carl Strandlund, president of Lus- 
tron, likes to tell people who ask him 
where he’s going to get all the steel he’ll 
need: Lustron “‘is in the habit of getting 
what it wants.” If the way he raised the 
money for the enterprise is any criterion, 
Strandlund has reason to be optimistic. 

When Lustron announced its latest 
plans for its mass-produced, prefabri- 
cated, enameled steel house (BW —Apr. 
24'48,p39) it had: (1) a five-year lease 
(at $426,800 a year) on the wartime 
Curtiss-Wright plant in Columbus, 
Ohio, and (2) an RFC loan of $154-mil- 
lion—plus $840,000 it had raised by sale 
of stock to about 30 individuals. (Al- 
though he has but $1,000 of his own in- 
vested in the company, Strandlund was 
given 51% of the outstanding stock. 
The stock has no present value, since it 
cannot be transferred, or pay any divi- 
dends until all RFC loans are paid off.) 
e Till Filled—Both Lustron and RFC 
knew that the company would need ad- 
ditional working capital. The under- 
standing was that Strandlund would try 
to raise the rest of the necessary working 
funds through an FHA-guaranteed pri- 
vate loan. When he was unable to ac- 
complish this, Strandlund went back to 
RFC. He came away with another $10- 
million. 

Beginning next March, Lustron has 
to repay its second RFC loan at the rate 
of $1.2-million a month. The loan bears 
4% interest, and has to be repaid by 


Little House 


Oct. 31, 1949. At that time Lustron’s 
first payment on its original $154-mil- 
lion loan falls due; this loan also bears 
4% interest, but it runs for seven years. 
e Great Expectations—At peak produc 
tion, Lustron hopes to turn out 150 to 
180 houses a day, or 45,000 a year 
But just when Lustron will reach this 
pinnacle is the big X in the equation. 
The solution depends largely on another 
unknown quantity: steel. Since each 
house gobbles up between 10 and 11 
tons, peak production would call for a 
whopping 500,000 tons annually. 

Right now, Lustron is having to jog 
along on considerably less than that—an 
allocation of 45,000 tons, under the 
steel industry’s government-sponsored 
voluntary allocation program. ‘This 
amount will let Lustron produce about 
4,000 houses between now and next 
February—about 40 a day. After that the 
company hopes for something better. 
e Building-Code Blocks—Other — than 
steel, and getting into production, onc 
of Lustron’s major problems is muni 
cipal building codes. The company has 
attacked this squarely by laying plans 
and blueprints before municipal officials. 
getting its local dealer-builders to plug 
for them. Lustron has also managed to 
throw up sample demonstration houses 
in 1] big cities. 

Publicity from these, and newspaper 
ads, have brought in interested responses 
from several hundred thousand people. 
As a result, the company has now closed 
its order books for 1948, with what it 
believes are firm orders for 20,00 
houses. Next vear is the big if. 
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Reduce Eye Strait. - 
\ncreas 


with Wood Office 


e Office Efficiency 


Furniture in 


7) ?, 
YIfFINY 


the finish approved by lighting engineers 


available only in wood office furniture 


OFTONE is the finish of a scientific 

search—the revolutionary new color 
finish for wood office desks and chairs. It 
reduces eye-strain, eliminates needless eye- 
fatigue. Your eyes see best, with least effort, 
when your field of vision is of a fairly 
uniform brightness. So SOFTONE has a 
medium, neutral tone. It discourages con- 
stant readjustment of the pupils. When it is 
used on working desk surfaces, it raises 
office efficiency by reducing eye-fatigue. 


SOFTONE blends handsomely with con- 
temporary office settings. Its soft warm 
tones glorify the natural beauty of wood. 
It allows you to provide maximum comfort, 
distinguished surroundings, and effective 
work tools for your staff. 


Ss 


CsIVIV £ fy > 


Ask your office furniture dealer to show 
you desks and chairs finished in this 
remarkable new color today. 


t porking OVEr wood, 


Fryouren 
Tyo . youre overworkiing 


Only WOOD office furniture provides all these advantages: 


WIDE VARIETY—to match any style of interior, period or , ‘ 

contemporary. inne WRITE for free booklet, “SOFTONE, The Finish 

ECONOMY— virtually no maintenance cost. ee of a Scientific Search.” It explains how SOFTONE 
‘ Re . was developed in the laboratory—and how it reduces 

DURABILITY— invariably outlasts the man who buys it. ; ‘am | eye-fatigue. Just clip this coupon to your business 


WORKER PREFERENCE—increases employee satisfaction — 
and efficiency. 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE: Atma Desk Co. * Cremco Desk | : Weed Office Furniture Inctitate 

Co. © Commerctat Furntrure Co. ¢ Doten-Dunton Desk ae 730 EL h St.. N. W.. Washi D.C 
Co. ¢ Gunn Furniture Co. * Hicn Port Benpinc & CHAIR 730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
Co. ¢ Hoosrer Desk Co. ¢ Impertat Desk Co. ¢ INpiAna Desk 
Co. © Jasper Crater Co. * Jasper Desk Co. * Jasper Orrice 
Furntture Co. ¢ Jasper Seatinc Co. ¢ THe Leopotp Co. ® 
Murpny CHarr Co. ¢ Myrtiz Desk Co. * New INDIANA 
Cuarr Co. ¢ Weis Furnrrure Meo, ’ 


Send free SOFTONE booklet to 


Rar Se eee 


ee at ee ee 
Address___ 


City 














Le OL ied CO A ee 


THE 


“MASTER” 
LINE 
OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Put L-S : See 


Mechanized “a 


~ 
*JACKLIFT" 
POWER MODEL 


= 


Muscles” \ 


at work in 
your plant 


=} 
HYDRAULICS 


, 


Bam 


“*JACKLIFT™ 


ae materials, SmID euarronill 
ge of production 
set-up,—there’s a (] 
“MASTER LINE product = as 


or combination of prod- 
ucts which will pay for 


itself over and over again 
... Let's get together! 


Multiply Your Manpower 
Slash Production Costs 


Send for 86 page 
Catalog of 


THE 
“MASTER” 
LINE F 
EST. 1915 ¢ 2 


FLOOR TRUCKS 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS INC. 
152 WALNUT ST., WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MIDWEST PLANT, hela kd a IND. 








IN STEEL MILL’S SHADOW in Gary they do the same. But in most places... 


Companies Get Rid of Housing 


High maintenance costs and bad feeling caused by raising 
employees’ rents leads most firms to sell out. Companies give 
workers first crack at houses, help finance them wherever possible. 


If your company owns houses and 
rents them to workers, you probably 
aren't too happy about it. That’s the 
gist of the opinions of executives queried 
last week by BUSINESS WEEK in a Nna- 
tional survey. 

e How to Lose Friends—It’s hard to be 
a landlord today and stay popular. Main- 


tenance costs are rising fast. So com 
panies have to choose between taking 
a loss on their housing operations, 0 
stirring up bad feeling by raising rents 

Sometimes employees for whom com 
pany housing isn’t available are resent 
ful of those who have it. From thi 
company point of view, the whole hous 
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with TOCCO 
Induction Heating — 


® The very important saving and production increase obtained 
by TOCCO Induction hardening friction shoes for freight cars 
is typical of over a thousand cases involving metal parts of all 
shapes and sizes. TOCCO could probably cut your costs and TOCCO Induction hardening friction shoes. 
increase your production, too. 


ONE MAN—using TOCCO Induction Heating can 
harden 4 to 5 times as many parts as previously proc- 
essed with conventional heating methods. 

COSTS CUT—several shoes can be TOCCO Induction 
hardened for what one used to cost by previous 
method. 

AUTOMATIC OPERATION AIl the operator has to do 
is load a conveyor. Parts are automatically heated, 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


“a> ff 


Crsevivr’ fs 


quenched and ejected. No chance for human error 
—no rejects. 

METALLURGY— part is cast of .45 Carbon Steel. Min- 
imum hardness 52 RC on surface, and 47 RC at %" 
depth. (Note cutaway section illustrated.) 

TOCCO engineers will gladly survey your plant to 
determine where TOCCO can cut your costs and in- 
crease your production—no cost or obligation to you. 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-10, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “TOCCO Hardening” 
Name 

Position 

Company —__ 


City 











ELLIOTT FACTORY IN 1888 


This cartoon ts reproduced from the humorous Elliott Bicycle Catalog of 1888, 


ALL HUMOR ASIDE for a moment—this is a true picture of the 
Elliott factory. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Company is rated AAA-1 in Dun 
& Bradstreet, and the Elliott business grew to its present size in 
response to orders from business men who originally greeted Elliott 
salesmen with this remark: ‘I am not interested because I already 
have mechanical addressing equipment.” 

But, when we say, ‘we will put a modern, silent, clean Elliott 


Addressing System in your office, and let you pay us for it out of the 
money it saves you’’—then, it is pretty hard to say “No.” 


Two interesting and informative booklets will be sent upon request. Simply 
write, on your business letterhead, to The Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company, 151 Albany St., Dept. 10-B, Cambridge 39, Mass 





ing operation takes up more of the t: 
and energy of executives than it is w« 
in good will to the company. 

e Giving Up—So many concerns are ; 
ting rid of their houses. For insta: 
du Pont recently announced that 
would sell 600 houses it owns in t 
southern New Jersey villages near onc 
its plants. Last year the company star‘ 
selling homes in a village housing h 
dreds of its workers at the plant in ( 
Hickory, Tenn., near Nashville. 

The automobile has made a lot 
company villages obsolete. Coal mii 
operators used to have to build villag 
near mine sites; now the miners can | 
farther away, drive to work. As a resi 
mine owners are getting rid of their \ 
lages. 

e Starting In—Sometimes, howev 

companies have to build houses to bring 
workers close enough to the job or to 
attract them in from other areas. ‘Th 
Simpson Logging Co. is building a px 

manent logging town deep in the fo 

ests of the state of Washington. Houscs 
here are for rent. But the same con 

pany is selling the houses it owns i 

towns outside the forest area. 

In order to get workers, Carnegic 
Illinois Steel Corp. is building hous« 
for unmarried workers in the shadow ot 
its Gary Mills (picture, page +6). But 
elsewhere this company and its parent 
U.S. Steel Corp., are getting out of th: 
real estate business. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 

Inc., is building an attractive new mill 
village at Albion, R.I., to bring workers 
to its plant. But Berkshire is selling its 
houses instead of renting them. A five 
room ranch-type house goes for $8,850, 
with a down payment of $1,500. 
e Watch Out—When your company 
decides to sell off houses it has been 
renting, you’d better watch vour step. 
That’s the advice of companies which 
have done it. They have found it’s easy 
to antagonize employee-tenants—letting 
them get the idea that you are trying 
to force them to buy at today’s high 
prices. 

Such companies say the best way to 
handle a sale of company houses is to 
(1) treat it as a community relations 
problem, (2) be completely frank with 
your tenants as to why you are selling. 
That’s also the advice of the New York 
public relations firm of James Irwin & 
Associates, which has made a study of 
this subject. 

e One Method—One company men- 
tioned by James Irwin turned over the 
selling job to a separate company. ‘This 
concern fixed up the houses, set low 
valuations, and gave the tenants plenty 
of time to decide whether they would 
buy or move elsewhere. Local lawyers, 
real estate agents, and bankers were 
brought in wherever possible. The local 
paper carried editorials on the value of 
home ownership. As a result, 96% of 
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“Here’s how I cut costs 


and increased profits 


with 


“I ship by air... 





No longer do I pay heavy storage 
and warehousing costs on mer- 
chandise piled up on regional stock - 
piles that represent frozen capital. 
I keep little more than samples in 
the field—and fill orders overnight 
by American’s Airfreight. We sell 
our complete line, fill re-orders 
promptly. Retailers are more than 
pleased, too—they can keep close 
control of their inventories and 
avoid big mark-downs. Airfreight 
is a regular day-in, day-out prop- 
osition with our company — the 
basis of our marketing policy.” 


American Airlines 


AIRCONOMY PLAN 









I’m a confirmed air traveler, and 
my sales force and all traveling 
personnel are also regular users of 
air transportation. Our men cover 
more ground in less time and are 
producing more orders. Morale is 
at a new high. And our savings in 
man-hours add up to important 
money. We're about to go into a 
new territory that we hesitated 
to enter because we didn’t think 
we could afford to set up a new 
office. With air travel, we can 
easily afford to service the 
territory.” 


Air mail completes our new busi- 
ness tempo. We've brought our 
billing and bookkeeping up to date. 
The entire routine of receiving 
orders from the field, expediting 
our deliveries, sending out billings 
and receiving prompt payment is 
speeded up. Our cost accountant 
is certainly enthusiastic! We now 
get out our detailed instructions 
to our nation-wide organization 
a good deal faster. The cost of air 
mail is low indeed when you con- 
sider the value it gives you in 





dollars and cents!” 


This statement is typical of many enthusiastic endorsements American 
Airlines has received since the Aireonomy Plan was introduced last April. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD AN EARTHBOUND BUSINESS! 


Check what American’s Airconomy Plan does: 






| AIR MAM THIS REQUEST TODAY J) 


THIS: REQUEST TODAY | 
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O Permits productive personnel to cover more American Airlines, Inc.. Department X, 
J d 8, mn 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your AIR- 
CONOMY PLAN and would like to find out 
how it applies to our business. 





O Quickens turnover—-with smaller inventories 


0 Averts disastrous mark-downs— reduces seasonal ground 
risks O Increases personal contacts 


O Makes re-orders easy—keeps field stocks fresh 
O Hélps open new markets, expand old ones 





0 Saves precious man-hours 

O Shortens order-to-delivery-to-payment period 
O Gets field instructions out faster 

O Streamlines end-of-month bookkeeping 


O Cuts warehouse costs — reduces losses in transit 
sate? A NAME , bs 
O Speeds up distribution, frees more capital oe ee ae 


AMERICAN A/RLINES 


NAME OF INDIVIDUAL —— 


ADDRESS 





TYPE OF BUSINESS— 
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pod form MUMINUM 


Goodform office seating 
promotes better work 


GF No. 3129 


The Comfort Master 


for the executive y ii 
r i wa eF 


fe 


. 
Z 
‘ 


PICTURE yourself seated in this luxurious Goodform Comfort 
Master — sparkling aluminum, cushioned with foam rubber, up- 
holstered in rich fabric of your own selection—as comfortable as 
it is good-looking. Because it is adjustable to the individual, it will 
reduce fatigue, increase your comfort and promote your health. 
Thousands of Comfort Masters are in use in the offices of American 
business and professional men. Learn more about this chair—better 
still, if you would like to try it out in your own office for ten days, 
without cost or obligation—drop us a line on your letterhead. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. Dept. 4, YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


There is a complete line 


of Goodform Aluminum 


Adjustable Chairs 


tor every office job 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL DESKS + METAL FILING CABINETS + STEEL SHELVING 








the employee-tenants bought t¢! 
houses. 

Now, a year or so later, the 1 
owners have made many improvem¢ 
in the houses. Some of these ow: 
and their wives told company offic 
that buying their own home had pro 
to be a turning-point in their lives. 

e Frankness—Another company wh 
wanted to sell out its houses was not 
a position to make big concessions 
price. So it (1) had the houses vali 
by an independent appraiser; (2) m 
arrangements with local banks for first 
mortgage financing. 

A letter signed by the plant mana; 
told the tenants about the new poli 
It explained that the company want 
to get out of the real estate busin 
stated the independently appraised pri 
of the tenant’s house, and outlined s<¢ 
eral methods of paying for it. In 
cases, the company stood ready to h« 
the tenant with a second mortgage if |i 
could not arrange financing. Severa 
months’ time was given the tenant t 
make up his mind what he want 
to do. 

e Big Push—The same week the lettc: 
went out, the local paper carried an edi- 
torial on how an increase in home own 














Peacetime Artillery 


This giant cement mixer, one of four in the 
U. S., may look like a field howitzer, but 
it’s field of action is the peacetime housing 
front. The mixer can gulp down and mix 
seven cubic yards of concrete at a time— 
three times as much as the usual truck- 
mixer.. A St. Louis housing contractor says 
that he can pour the entire foundation for a 
house in three hours using the mammoth 
mixer. The same job takes him three days 
with conventional equipment, he says. The 
machine is self-propelled, weighs 32,400 Ib. 
R. G. Le Tourneau Inc. builds it. Price 
about $25,000. 
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Lyepartment stores. and businesses of every kid. 








WOW CUl UCCOUNTING COSTS UP) 10 


Could National mechanized accounting save 
as much for you? Almost certainly! For 
businesses of every size and type, employ- 
ing from 50 people, up, report that upon 
mechanizing theit accounting with National 
Accounting Machines, they effected savings 


up to 30%. Savings which often pay for 
the whole National installation in the first 
year—and then run on, year after year. Ask 
your local National representative to check 
your present set-up, and report specifically 
the savings you can expect. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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WILL YOUR LIGHTING KEEP ITS 


Not if the lamps in your fluorescent 
fixtures begin to blink and flicker! 
That’s when your good lighting be- 
gins to lose favor with customers 
and employees. 


It’s easy to avoid the pitfalls of 
“under par” lighting. Just make 
sure that your fluorescent fixtures 
are equipped with General Electric 
Watch Dogs* — the almost magic 
starters that make good fluorescent 
lighting better. 


Watch Dogs cut failing lamps 
out of the circuit in less than a 
minute. When new lamps are in- 
Stalled, a push of a button puts 


your fluorescents right back at their 
peak of performance. There’s no 
longer any reason for fatiguing eye- 
strain and poor product display due 
to flickering. 

General Electric Watch Dog 
starters mean money in your pocket 
when it comes to maintenance, too. 
They protect ballasts and circuits 
from the torture of useless starting 
attempts. And they outlast conven- 
tional starters. Better check your 
installations now to make sure that 
they are equipped with the starters 
that keep the “new look” in your 
lighting — General Electric Watch 
Dogs. 


#Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





ership would benefit the town. [} 
pointed out that home owners, as t 
payers, take more interest in local aff 
than home-renters, whose property ta 
are hidden. The local banks also 
advertising backing up the plan. 

A system of purchase priority was \:t 
up. The employee living in the how. 
had first choice. All other employ: 
came next, and then the general pub! 
In order to prevent the new owner fr 
reselling at a profit, the company 
tained an option to repurchase if t 
new owner didn’t keep the house. 

Result: All the company one-fami 
houses were sold to employees. 

@ Outside Help—Companies who 
find it necessary to undertake maj 
housing developments often try to 
dodge the unpopular role of landlord | 
turning their projects over to outsid 
operators. 

John W. Galbreath & Co., of Chi- 

cago, is such an operator. Galbreat)) 
built 400 houses at Lorain, Ohio, fo: 
National Tube Co.; 100 houses at Mid 
land, Pa., for Crucible Steel Co. of 
America; and 400 homes at Aliquippa 
Pa., for Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor 
In each case, Galbreath got the land 
from the steel company at a nominal 
fee, formed its own housing corporation, 
and built the houses. It prefers to sell 
these, but does rent. Occupancy is not 
restricted to company employees, but 
since in each case the steel company 
is the dominant employer in the area, 
most of the benefit goes to company 
employees. 
e Other Projects—In Duluth, Minn., it 
took over the Morgan Park development 
sponsored by American Steel & Wire 
Co., and has been selling these houses 
to occupants. At Dragerton, Utah, i 
took over 624 units built for coal field 
operators supplying the Geneva steel 
plant, hopes to sell these. 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The construction industry last week 
assessed some of the new things that 
electrical research has contributed to 
more efficient homebuilding. 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the 
Construction Industry Information 
Committee, Washington, D. C., stated 
that electrical manufacturing research 
on such devices as switches, fuses, and 


wiring is reaching new highs. One man- 
ufacturer, for example, has a research 
staff of 700 working on improvement of 
construction materials. 

Some of the new developments find 
ing increased use are: (1) circuit-break- 
ers that replace fuses; (2) connectors 
that make wire-soldering unnecessary; 
(3) synthetic insulation that cuts wire- 
size; (4) aluminum alloys for conductors; 
and (5) raceways and ducts for electric 
wiring that are so built that no alteration 
is needed for new plug-ins. 


WATCH DOGS are only one of the complete line of acces- 
sories which General Electric makes, to help you make the 
most of fluorescent lighting. Better check with your lighting 
contractor, or supplier, to make sure that the fixtures you 
buy and the lighting systems you operate are General 
Electric equipped all the way through. 

For full information, write to Section Q 19-1010, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 














GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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TRUE ROLLING...LONGER LIFE... 
AT LOWER CosT! 


in a steel-retainer-type bearing 





The ““Guide-Lip”’ Does it! 


Here’s the bearing that gained such quick popu- 
larity with Industry. It’s the practical roller bear- 
ing for hundreds of applications. Tru-Rol is a 














precision bearing . . . and an economical bearing, 








too. Tested and proved design and construction 
make Tru-Rol a stand-out—a steel-retainer-type 
bearing that is efficient running-mate for Rollway’s 


famous bronze-retainer bearing! 


Only TRU-ROL has “Guide -Lips” 


What they are—‘“‘Guide-Lips’’ are curved flanges, deep 


Inside the TRU-ROL 





and broad in the retainer pockets. 


Interchangeable f 


inner race What they do—‘“‘Guide-Lips’”’ guide each roller in perfect 


alignment. They convey a thin film of lubrication to 


if 


Steel retainer with every roller... and keep it there. 
deep, broad pockets 


The advantages they give you—First of all, greater econ- 


Heavy snap rings 


8 5 a = omy. Second, true rolling with all it means in less wear, 
longer life, and lower maintenance expense. 


698 


Cylindrical rollers For better performance at lower 


cost... specify Rollway’s 
NEW TRU-ROL. 






_— a race 


RELLOAS FEARINGE 


ROLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRAG@ERE, (en, 
SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia « Boston » Pittsburgh © Cleveland Detroit + Chicage + Minneapolis « Birmingham » Houston « Los Angeles 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Cost accounting has proved that mate- 
rial handling, while adding nothing to 
product value, frequently accounts for 
10 to 20% of the manufacturing dollar. 
Today’s labor and material costs em- 
phasize the importance of reducing this 
expense through improved material 
handling methods — thus maintaining 
or improving profit margins. 
Mercury’s 36 years’ experience in the 
material handling field is available to 
you at no cost or obligation. For con- 
sultation on your particular handling 
problem, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer 
to call. Or, request Catalog No. 7-11. 


~*~ 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS ¢ TRAILERS * LIFT TRUCKS 


54 
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“Vendor Delivery” Coming? 


Makers of bulky consumer goods will hear demands from 
big retailers that manufacturers handle warehousing and delivery 
to user. Modified plan, for furniture, developed in Los Angeles. 


Something makers of bulky goods are 

sure to hear a lot about in the future is 
“vendor delivery.” Defined loosely, it 
means that the manufacturer will ware- 
house and deliver certain goods for the 
retailer. 
e Retailers’ Delight—To big retailers es- 
pecially, vendor delivery looks like the 
answer to an old problem. It dumps 
warehousing (which is growing more 
and more expensive) on the manufac- 
turer. It eliminates some, or all, delivery 
costs (another painful problem). And it 
might keep almost all the burden of pos- 
sible inventory losses off the shoulders 
of the dealer. 

Trouble is that to date nobody has 
ever figured out a really airtight vendor 
delivery system. Here’s just one stum- 
bling block among many: Makers of 
branded goods hate to bypass their dis- 
tributors, for the wholesaler is an easy 
connecting link with smaller retailers 


World Series on Boston 


Plenty of baseball fans who couldn’t get to 
the World Series got to the Boston Com- 
mon this week. There they watched the 
games over 100 television sets loaned by 


Radio Corp. of America. Gillette Safety 


for whom vendor delivery may not hol 
much interest. 

e West Coast Plan—But last week ii 
California something akin to vendor cd 
livery was worked out in a field whe: 
the wholesaler by and large has nevc 
had a foothold anyway—furniture. ‘Ih 
is the plan: 

Within six weeks many of the 275 
members of the Los Angeles’ Furnitur 
Retailers Assn. will be selling identical 
five-piece living room suites. Price: $149 
for about the first week; after that deal 
ers can change the figure. 

Through their association, the storc 
will buy the furniture from Park Lan 
Mfg. Co. at nearby Santa Monica. Cost 
$119. Park Lane also will have run at 
Jeast one full page in a Los Angeles 
newspaper advertising the suite and list 
ing all the stores that carry it. 

Each store will buy one floor sampk 
consisting of a bed divan, club chair, 


Common—by Television 


Razor Co., sponsor of Series’ radio and 
T V coverage, suggested the idea; R-C.A 
trucked the sets up from Camden, N. J. 


As many as 10,000 fans were looking at once, 


says R.C.A. 
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OU may not consider your Traffic De- 
partment as a part of the production 
end of your business—but it is! 


The degree of efficiency with which mate- 
rials flow into and out of your plant has 
a tremendous effect on total costs — and 
that’s where your Traffic Manager comes in. 


He'll tell you, for example, that hundreds 
of manufacturers are designing motor trans- 
port right into their new plants — tying it 
into their production set-ups to eliminate 
storage and the multiple handling of mate- 
rials, thus speeding inventory turnover. 


Or perhaps, in your case, he’ll show you 
how you can cut costs by merely providing 
adequate loading and unloading facilities 


for motor transport. 


Only Fruehauf 
Builds 
Stainless Steel 


Trailers 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 


“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION” 


He knows that motor transport offers a 
flexibility of service unmatched by any other 
method — a service which can fit into most 
businesses to cost-cutting advantage. 

You’ll want to discuss your present set-up 
with him—but, even more important, make 
sure you get his thinking on the part motor 
transport can play in your expansion plan- 
ning for the future. 





+ ee et 
ye 


YOUR PLANNING COMMITTEE SHOULD INCLUDE: 


+ . . your Traffic Manager .. . your Architect . . . 
your Contractor and your Motor Transport Operator. 
Working together, they can materially aid in your plans 
to provide a “built-in” efficient transportation set-up. 








World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


76 Factory Service Branches 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE 


13. THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


Your Printing Makes a Better Impression 
because of TAFT-PEIRCE 


OR many years, master molds from which many of the finest 

type faces are cast, have been made by Taft-Peirce. Our ability 
to duplicate in metal the clean letters planned by the designer 
has enabled your printer to make your bulletins, catalogs, maga- 
zines and books easy to read. 


But we are not designers of type. Taft-Peirce has helped to design, 
tool and produce automobiles, aircraft, bottles, business machines, 
guns, hat-making machines, machine tools, vending and voting 
machines, washing machines and machines for making zippers. 


Whatever your product or problem—from the making of a single 
tool or part, to complete mechanisms in quantity or the design 
and manufacture of special machinery—the Taft-Peirce Contract 
Service Division can help you. No job is too large; none too small 
and we can take the job over in whole or in part, according to 
your requirements. Write for a copy of the illustrated book, 
“Take It To Taft-Peirce” containing 80 pages of pictures of the 
T-P plant and equipment. The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE If TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





and three tables. As a customer pla 
an order, the store telephones it to P 
Lane. When Park Lane delivers 
furniture the next day to the stor 
is reloaded on the retailer’s truck a 
delivered to the customer’s home. 

Expected results: warehousing cli: 

nated, inventories reduced, more volu: 
from a low-priced, individually 
signed suite that has advertising i 
petus. 
e More Coming—The Park Lane dc 
say the furniture men, is the forerunn 
of other contracts with Los Ange! 
manufacturers. 

The group-buying plan was develop: 
by several member stores of the asso 
ation. Its objectives were to put the ass 
ciation to work for its members, to brii 
more of Los Angeles’ 1,200 stores int 
the fold, and to solve the inventory-sal 
problems besetting the membership 
a tightening market. 

e Interest Aroused—Department stor 
are sure to watch the Los Angeles plai 
with intense interest. They have ha 
their share of troubles in handling furn 
ture. And they have been beefing tha 
their margins on big electrical appli: INncé 
aren't long enough. Whether justly 
just wistfully, many a department stor 
controller would like to see applianc 
distributors kicked out of the marketing 
setup so that the store could have som 
of their margin. 

The position of the big stores is thu 
generally clear—to them vendor delivery 
is a real goal. Manufacturers, however, 
have to straddle the issue. ‘hey don’t 
want to get smaller retailers or wholc 
salers mad at them—now. Further, here 
are some questions that the proponents 
of vendor delivery still have to tackle 
e If the manufacturer does the deliver 
ing and storing, should the retailer get 
the same—or a shorter—margin? If the 
stores will take a shorter margin, some 
manufacturers might be interested. 

@ How much business should the storc 
guarantee the manufacturer? Obviously, 
the manufacturer won’t take the entire 
risk. 

e Should the manufacturer deliver to 
the customer’s door—or merely to the 
store’s own trucks? Delivery direct to 
the customer might be highly expensive 
to the manufacturer; and the store 
wouldn’t know if the goods got there 
in proper condition. 

e Who has title to the goods before the 
customer gets them? Does the manufac- 
turer keep title all the way (in which 
case the store is merely a sales agent)? 
Or does title pass when the store turns 
in an order? 

e Might not vendor delivery be a flash 
in the pan after all? Few manufacturers 
care to let a handful of big stores dictate 
marketing policies—or prices. 

Whatever the case, “vendor delivery” 
shows signs of becoming marketing’: 
newest vocabulary favorite. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Chicago and Nortkern Illinois... 
oee-a Great World Medical Center 









hicago, metropolis of the Northern IIli- 

nois economic empire, has long had a 

tradition of pre-eminence in medicine. In fact, 

much of what is important in modern medicine rests 

on achievements and discoveries originally made 
in Chicago clinics and laboratories. 

With that background, Chicago today is one of 
the very few great medical centers of the world, a 
mecca for patients and students from all nations, a 
seething focus of the intensive research on which 
progress depends. 

For tomorrow, plans and programs now in hand 
ensure that its position of leadership will be main- 
tained and strengthened, that men of medicine will 
continue to flock here from the world over, to teach 
and to learn. 

Today, the Chicago area is the site of five medical 
schools and several postgraduate specialty centers, 
all together so outstanding that 20 per cent of all 
the doctors in the United States have at some time 
come to Chicago for some part of their training. 
It has three dental schools of highest quality. Its 
174 hospitals, including the world’s largest, and 27 
sanatoria and infirmaries, offer more than 72,000 
beds for the care of the sick. Its 70-odd schools of 
nursing, its 28 schools for x-ray technicians (more 
are trained here than in any other city), its two 
schools for medical record librarians (there are 
only nine in the United States) and its 17 training 
centers for medical technologists supply the per- 
sonnel needed to support the work of its medical 
men. 


Great Expansion Programs Under Way 


Here also are the homes of a dozen national and 
international organizations in medicine and related 
fields, including the American Medical Association 
and the American College of Surgeons. Chicago’s 
own medical society is the second largest in the 
world. Dozens of the world’s most important med- 
ical meetings are held here each year. It is prob- 
ably the world’s greatest center of medical publi- 
cation; more than forty medical or allied journals 
are published here. 

Within the next few years, the Chicago district is 
destined to rank above all the great medical centers 
in history. Four great expansion programs are far 
beyond the planning stage and numerous smaller- 
scale operations are similarly moving rapidly to 
consummation. 

One is the tremendous Medical Center, in which 
the University of Illinois, Loyola University, the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare, several hos- 
pitals, assorted specialty schools, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and other agencies, are co-operat- 
ing. Magnificent plans now being carried out 
there involve the acquisition of a total of 305 acres 
on the West Side of Chicago around the existing 


institutions and their conversion into “the greatest 
medical district in the world,” the formally stated 
objective of the state-sponsored commission in 
charge of the work. The V. A. project alone, a 
1000-bed general hospital with research and other 
facilities, will cost something over $15,000,000, 
with estimates ranging up to $25,000,000. 

The second is the Northwestern University pro- 
gram, in which, along Chicago’s lakeside “‘front 
yard,” the school plans a series of ten new build- 
ings, including an Institute for Medical Research, 
especially in heart disease and cancer. Associated 
in the plan will be the Veterans’ Administration 
with a 600-bed tumor clinic and Mercy Hospital, 
with a 1000-bed hospital and a research center. 


Atomic Research 


The third is the University of Chicago’s program 
evolving largely out of the leadership it won during 
the war in harnessing atomic energy for the first 
time in history. That was for war. The new research 
buildings will be Institutes of Nuclear Studies, for 
the Study of Metals and of Radiobiology and Bio- 
physics— pure research, industrial research and med- 
ical research, all for the benefit of humanity. More 
than a dozen of the great industries of the nation 
are participating in and supporting this program. 

On its South Side campus the University is work- 
ing on four buildings for atomic research and four 
more for expansion of its medical clinics. Its cancer 
research program will be one of the most extensive 
and best financed in the nation. 

Meanwhile the University is also the principal 
agency operating, on behalf of the federal Atomic 
Energy Commission, the 3600-acre Argonne 
National Laboratory ina nearby suburb. This is one 
of the three major investigation units the A.E.C. has 
established for research into the nature of the atom. 

Fourth is the great hospital, teaching and research 
center and community development under way at 
Michael Reese Hospital. Already large for a pri- 
vate hospital (750 beds), with an established post- 
graduate and research reputation, the hospital has 
a 20-year program to bring its capacity to 1200, 
at a cost of more than $15,000,000. Included are 
a $1,000,000 Psychiatric-Psychosomatic Institute 
on which construction has begun, a $2,000,000, 
200-bed private pavilion soon to be started, and 
nine other buildings—the entire project to be the 
center of a progressive community housing devel- 
opment program. 

It is difficult to make a definite statement of costs 
regarding these and numerous smaller scale expan- 
sion programs, but it is safe to say that, over the 
next decade, they will require close to $500,000,000. 

Truly Chicago is now a great world medical 
center and well on its way to becoming the greatest, 








This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural, residential and cultural characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
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Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois— Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
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COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Jack Timpy, Comptroller 


Marsh 
KELVINATOR 


says “VICTORS are 
VERSATILE” 


Model 7-83-54 

Also in full-keyboard 
“The figure problems in con- 
nection with the manufac- 
ture and sale of our various 
products are numerous and 
diverse. We have found 
Victor’s versatility well- 
suited to many of our needs.’’ 

Add, subtract, multiply, or 
compute credit balance—there’s 
a versatile Victor for every busi- 
ness ... large or small. Choice 
of ten-key or full-keyboard; 
hand or electric models. 

Cushioned feather-touch keys 
for speed, accuracy. Anyone can 
operate. Compact easily 
carried. Fully guaranteed. Na- 
tionwide service points. 

Call your Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Consult your 
classified phone directory, or 
write for address. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINE CO; 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Manvfacturer of Adding Machines 
Now in Our Thirtieth Year 
SREB EM BES 8a 
BB Victor Adding Machine Co. 
@ Dept. Bw-10-16, Chicago 18, Ill. 
i [_} Send free ‘Secret of Speed” booklet. 
ea (_] | would like a demonstration. 
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A YEAR’S GROCERIES—free—is part of the bait Kroger is using in. . . 


Making Contests Do Double-Duty 


Kroger has tied up a big package of national contests to 
increase store traffic and boost brand name sales. 


Kroger Co., the nation’s third biggest 

food chain, was back last week with the 
giant brand names promotional cam- 
paign that caused such a flurry when 
Kroger sprang it on the industry last 
year (BW —Oct.11’47,p62). 
e Heresy—To the other grocery chains— 
which jealously nurture their private 
brands—Kroger’s 1947 sales drive was 
plain heresy. For Kroger pushed national 
brands to a fare-you-well by giving them 
free display space in its 2,545 stores from 
Chicago to Atlanta. And Kroger played 
up the same national brands in a double- 
page spread in Life, to boot. 

This year Kroger’s unorthodox presi- 
dent, Joseph B. Hall, has refined and im- 
proved the formula. His merchandising 
staff has now tied up the whole brand 
names promotion package with a string 
of big-time national brand contests. 
Kroger’s idea is to build the traffic in its 
stores by making them the headquarters 
for national brand fall grocery contests 


which hold out the juicy bait of almost, 


half a million dollars in prizes. 
e A Year’s Groceries—Here’s how Kroger 
has it worked out: 

Kroger found that eight big national 
brand contests were to be run off during 
the eight weeks of its own sales drive. 
So it set up special displavs concerning 
these contests in its stores and arranged 
to furnish blanks and information on 
the contests. 

Then it developed its own contest, 
which differed markedly from last year’s 
contest for jingles about its coffees. This 


year it will give its prizes to the three 
Kroger customers who come out highest 
in each of the eight individual national 
brand contests—24 prizes in all. Each 
Kroger prizewinner will get a year’s sup 
ply of free groceries, worth $1,200, from 
a Kroger store (picture). 

e How It Works—'l’o become eligible for 
Kroger’s prizes as well as for those given 
by the individual manufacturers, cus- 
tomers have to enter their contest blanks 
in Kroger stores, noting location of the 
store on the back. The same judges for 
the national brand contests will pick the 
Kroger winners. 

* Six manufacturers are behind the 
eight contests: Kraft Foods Co. (Parkay 
Margarine); Quaker Oats Co. (Quaker 
Oats and Puffed Wheat); Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Oxydol); Lever Bros. (all 
products); Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
(Palmolive Soap and Super Suds); 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. (Lipton Tea). 
Prizes include Kraft’s offer of 20 new 
1949 Fords, Lever’s 30 new 1949 Mer- 
cury’s, Quaker’s 101 bicycles, cash, and 
the like. All told, they add up to $415, 
000. 

e Advertising—As it did last year, Kroger 
is using a heavy advertising campaign to 
promote its sales push. Last week it took 
space in 1,187 daily and weekly news- 
papers, plus color ads in 14 rotogravure 
and 12 comic sections, to tell about the 
contests and plug the national brands. 
Kroger will also use radio spots over 30 
stations; Bob Hope will sell Swan, and 
other radio comedians will plug the 
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Where 
profits lie 


More and better customers are the only 
answer to more profits in these days of 
expanded plants and production costs. 
Where do you look for them? 

Do you look where more people have more 
money? Over half the families in America 
live in places of less than 25,000—Main 

| Street towns—and on the surrounding 
farms. On the crest of seven years of 
farm prosperity, this whole economy is 
flushed with unprecedented buying power. 
Do you look where the better retailers are? 
Over halfaredoing businesson MainStreet. 
Are you backing their efforts—by distrib- 
uting your selling messages among farm 

» and Main Street families in proportion to : : » 
their number and buying power? Join the oaiall 

' hundreds of leading advertisers who are 


: ip a. LOOK FOR FARMERS IN TOWN. That's what the ace salesmen are doing. Farm money 
JOURNAL and PATHFINDER. in town makes a farm AND TOWN market for your goods. Farmers have 22 billion dollars 
in cash, bonds and Main Street banks. They're spending it for more production and 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson, President better living. For you, too! 


making sure through the pages of Farm 
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WINDOW SHOPPING ON MAIN STREET today shows you the biggest LOCAL INDUSTRY is flourishing in Main-Street-America’s saner, more productive 
brands, the best quality, the newest store fronts and merchandising aids. More atmosphere, making bigger payrolls constantly. More people in this bedrock 
than half the nation—80 million people—goes to market on Main Street with half of the population own homes, businesses, farms and other enterprises. 
more spendable money. Are you there too? Are they supporting you? 


Pathfinder Farm Journal 


America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine BIGGEST in the country—with 
Ist on Main Street with 1,050,000 families 2,700,000 subscriber families 


3,750,000 Families Who Buy On Main Street 
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Mail coupon for full details 
on the new Ampro“Premier- 
20.” Also send for interest- 
“The Amazing 
16mm. Sound 


ing booklet 
Story of 

Motion Pictures” 
trated story of how sound 


(the illus- 


pictures are made and pro- 
jected). 


Sond for Booklet ° 









AMPROSLIDE MODEL 30-D 
for filmstrips and 
2” x2" slides. 


Offers extra brilliant 
illumination, split- 
second interchange- 
ability from slides to 
filmstrips and back— 
simplified, quick threading 
for filmstrips——and simpler 





cleoning. 
AMPRO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 18 « 
60 













focusing, operating ond 


give years of 


TOP QUALITY PROJECTION 


for 16mm. sound and silent films 


then decide! 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 18, HL 
Please send me full details and price of the new 
Ampro * ‘Premier-20"’ Projector. 
OL enciose 1Qc for a copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures.” A 
I am also interested in: (] Ampro Slide Projector. 

















Here is a 16mm. projector that will give high grade 
performance for many years. It will deliver steady, 
flickerless projection continuously and quietly. It is 
dependable, easy to thread and operate. It is gentle 
to precious film and easy to service. 


The Ampro “Premier-20” is a tested design, devel- 
oped by studying and learning from millions of per- 
formances. Ampro 16mm. projectors have been “put 
through the mill” by this country’s leading school 
systems, universities and government departments. 


Into each Ampro projector is built 20 years of 
experience that assures better performance and longer 
service. Before choosing your 16mm. sound projector, 
ask your Ampro dealer for a demonstration of the 
latest Ampro "Premier-20.” 


Look—listen—remember Ampro’s record—and 


Nate 
Addreec 
; 4 
City. State. 4 
SS! BW-1048 


A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 





brands they advertise regularly over 
air. 

Kroger hasn’t forgotten its pri 
brands of coffee. But “it isn’t promot 
them as vigorously as it did last y« 
when they were featured along with ¢ 
national brands. This year Kroge1 
pushing them with a costume jews 
premium offer. 


Auto-Engine Battle 


Rebuilders’ association 
starts campaign to hold 
market that new-car makers 
grabbed after the war. 


Competition often becomes merely 

matter of stepping on someone else 
toes. And when it's your toes that get 
stepped on, you're likely to do only on 
thing: step right back. 
@ Rebuilders’ Bunions—Members of th 
Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn 
have aching bunions because new-ca 
makers are going into the replacement 
engine business. Before the war, th 
situation was different: Auto maker 
hated to see a car get a new or rebuilt 
engine, because it postponed the day 
when they could sell a new car. But 
during the war, when there were no 
new automobiles, the builders’ business 
boomed. 

With the war’s end, some new-cat 

makers found themselves with more en 
gine steel than body steel (BW —Sep.18 
"48, p96). Rather than let these supplies 
sit idle, they began to make spare en 
gines—and sell them as replacements for 
engines in older cars. And A.E.R.A.’s 
toes began to show black and blue 
marks. 
e Campaign—Now A.E.R.A. is getting 
ready to do some fancy toe- smashing it- 
self. Through direct mail, sales bro 
chures, and _ salesmen’s _ presentation 
books, A.E.R.A. will try to get back its 
share of the market by reaching those 
whose car engines need rejuvenation. 

A.E.R.A.’s campaign will point out 

that, for an auto engine, life begins at 
40,000 to 80,000 miles. The original 
stresses and strains in an engine, the re- 
builders say, are relieved by the season 
ing and natural heat treatment it gets 
in use. The rebuilders also claim that 
the regrinding, refitting, and refinishing 
process brings closer tolerances than can 
be achieved in a new engine. 
e Double Mileage—Most important of 
all, they say, is the fact that rebuilding 
doubles the mileage life of the average 
engine at a fraction of new-engine cost. 
A Cleveland car dealer, for instance, 
quotes a price of $300 for a new Ford 
engine installed in a 1935 chassis. For a 
complete rebuilding job on the car’s 
present engine, his charge is $150. 
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A relatively stable branch of retailing, sees its 
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Profit margins turning down. That's why .. . 


Variety Chains Put Brakes on Prices 


“Five-and-dime stores” have been going in for higher price 
lines; some even sell fur coats. But now that trend has been halted. 


Back in the 19th century, when 
variety stores got their start, the name 
“five-and-ten-cent-store” was a_ pretty 
accurate description. Since then the 
price tags on variety-store merchandise 
have done some climbing. 

_ It’s now possible, for example, to 
uy a $1.98 lamp in S. H. Kress & Co. 
stores, or a $17.98 electric-train set in 
!’. W. Woolworth Co.’s outlets. And 
na few W. T. Grant Co. stores you 
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can buy refrigerators and fur coats. 
e Shift—A year ago, the price trend was 
still upward. Today variety-chain oper- 
ators are pretty generally agreed on the 
fact that they'd better stop the march 
into higher price lines. In fact, some 
of them would like to march the other 
way. 

These executives reason this way: 
They've done all right selling limited- 
price merchandise; they are specialists in 
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WHEN THE FIRST 
TUNA WAS CANNED 
IN THE WEST... 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARED PRODUCTS 
were already known 
throughout the 
FOOD INDUSTRY 


Even in 1903, the pioneer who 
first put tuna in cans could turn 
to “PACIFIC-WESTERN” for 
his geared machinery. 

Today, the Pacific Coast sup- 
plies half of all U. S. fish. We 
work daily with this growing 
industry in developing all types 
of geared drives for food-pro- 
cessing plants as well as marine 
gears, trawl winches, and other 
sea-going geared products. 


In the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 


geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,""PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash 


Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Sales Representatives : 
Houston ¢ Portland ¢ Salt Loke City 


PrRooducrtT 
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WHAT'S BACK OF 
THE QUALITY IN 
_A FORT WAYNE CONTAINER? 


Contro]...complete control of production, from the raw 

materials of fragrant pine to the specification-perfect container on your 
loading platform. Corrugated containers by Fort Wayne are the product of an 
integrated, specialized operation that use’ all the skills gained in forty years of 
concentration on containerboard and box making. Experience and knowledge 
control Fort Wayne’s four productive manufacturing plants, its paperboard 
mills, its raw material sources in widespread forests of southern pine. 

One high standard sets the pace for a// Fort Wayne production. 

Through integration of mills and fabricating plants, 

laboratory control of strength, appearance, performance... 

Fort Wayne builds into every container the specified 


quality that solves each shipper’s problem. 


IRRUGATED FIBRE BOXI 


ORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


BY 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Vincennes, Indiana 
Southern Paperboard 


Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Sales Offices: 





























Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. » N-w York, N. Y. * Rochester, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. * Jamestown, N, Y. * Lurk, Penna, * Cleveland, Ohio * Lima, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio + Cincinnati, Ohio * Muncie, Ind. * Indianapolis, Ind. 

Detroit, Mich. * Newark, Ohio * Syracuse, N. Y. 














the field of inexpensive goods. But » he 

might turn out to be less than speci 
at running department stores—whi 
what their stores would eventual); 
come if the trend toward higher-p 
goods were to continue. 

The variety chains feel that thc o'r 

in a good position to concentrate op 
any price line that fits the consun er, 
pocketbook. For, while the chains : oy 
handle some fairly expensive merc! 
dise, they still stock plenty of the 5¢. 
10¢ and 25¢ items. 
e Even Keel—Traditionally, the vari: ty 
chain-store business is one of the «ty 
blest segments of all retailing (top churt, 
page 65). In boom times, variety-store 
sales seldom keep up with the rest of 
the retail world. But when times arc 
hard, the level of variety-store sales gen 
erally stays above most other retail busi 
nesses. 

Here’s why: During a boom period, 
consumers with plenty of money in thei: 
pockets tend to “trade up”—to buy a $2 
fountain pen instead of a dime-store 
model. Many variety-store customers 
thus graduate to buying in department 
and specialty stores. 

When times get tougher, the con 

sumer begins to trade down. The 
variety-store fountain pen again becomes 
the choice of the money-conscious pur- 
chaser. 
‘* Cause—W orld War II was responsible 
for much of the upgrading of merchan- 
dise lines in the variety stores. Inexpen 
sive goods became scarce; manufac- 
turers shifted their production into new 
lines on which there were no ceilings. 
Variety-store price limits went by the 
boards as operators took what merchan 
dise they could get. 

After the war, most of the inexpensive 
lines returned. But the prices, after 
OPA, were higher than prewar. So the 
variety stores felt another pressure to- 
ward upping their self-imposed price 
limits. 

Variety-store executives expect the 

current surge of price-consciousness— 
and the consequent return of consumers 
to the “dime stores’”’—to help keep their 
sales high. Last year the chains’ sales 
reached the highest point in their his- 
tory. And, although profits were off in 
comparison with 1946, they still looked 
good compared with earlier years. 
e Costs Rising—Keeping profits high 
isn’t going to be easy. According to Mil- 
ton P. Brown’s study of variety-store 
expenses and profits (released recently 
by Harvard University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration), 
total dollar expenses for the chains 
increased 11% in 1947. Expressed as a 
percentage of total sales, however, th 
increase in costs is not so startling: from 
26.6% to 27.6%. Payroll increases werc 
the most important item in the rise. 

Net profits were off from 7.2% of 
sales in 1946 to 6.6% in 1947 (lower 
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Treadle Roll Ball Bearing 
built for Draper Looms 


Sealed and lubricated for 








life. For more facts, ask for 
booklet ‘‘Sealed.’ 







Vertical Tension Pulley Ball 


Bearing for textile machines 







Has own Built-in circulating 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 











CROTTY-OPERATED CAFETERIA OF THE GEORGE T. STAGG CO., 
ONE OF THRES MANAGED FOR SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES, INC., 
AT FRANKFORT, KY., LAWRENCEBURG, IND., AND SCHENLEY, PA. 


Thelma Yount is one of 800 
workers at the George T. Stagg plant of Schenley Distilleries, 
Inc., at Frankfort, Kentucky. A supervisor of inspectors, and a 
valued employee for twelve years, she aptly sums up the case 
for in-plant feeding when she says it “gives our jobs a lift.” 


While the prime purpose of any company restaurant is to pro- 
vide necessary food, experience has shown that it also improves 
employee relations. And this is important because a good esprit 
de corps makes a dollars and cents difference in production 


efficiency. 


The George T. Stagg cafeteria is the ultimate in in-plant feed- 
ing operations. An attractive log cabin on the distilleries’ 
grounds, it serves over 90 per cent of the working force daily 


with hot meals prepared under the management of Crotty 


Brothers Food Service. 


Schenley finds the Stagg cafeteria a morale building factor 
that gives a valued assist to their labor relations program. And 
their satisfaction with Crotty Brothers’ restaurant management 
is underscored by their use of Crotty service in their Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana and Schenley, Pennsylvania distilleries. 


*% For further information on in-plant feeding, write on your business 
letterhead for the new booklet, ‘‘Employee Restaurants Improve 
Labor Relations,’’ which will be sent free with a report on the recent 
opinion survey on employee feeding made among labor leaders 


and personnel managers. 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 17 STATES AND 41 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
11] WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 





chart, page 65). In dollars the d jp 
was only 3%. 
e Department Figures—Practically || 
variety-store departments posted ; | 
stantial sales gains in 1947. Excepti 
drugs, toiletries, jewelry. All dep 
ments, including these three, are \ 
ahead of 1940. 

The biggest gainer has been the t 
game, and book department. The fH 
vard study gives index numbers of sa 
in different departments for 16 chaii:,. 
using 1940 as the base of 100. ‘Tix 
index for the toy, game, and book 
partment skyrocketed to 307.8 last ye 
This department got a big shot in the 
arm during the war when supplies 
other departments got scarce. 

One of the biggest losers during tlic 
war was the hardware department; i! 
index dipped to 90 in 1944. This di 
partment has made up a good deal of 
ground since, as its 1947 index of 173.5 
testifies. Nevertheless, almost ever 
other department is still ahead of it. 

e How High?—Price limits vary from 
chain to chain. The Harvard study got 
data on this subject from 29 chains. Of 
these, eight held to a $1 limit; two had 
$2 limits; nine, $5 limits; two had “othe: 
limits”; eight reported no limit at all 

S. H. Kress & Co. in recent years has 
stuck to the lowest price lines among 
the larger chains. Toward the end of the 
war, the company boosted its limit to 
$1; after V-J Day the $2 limit was 
adopted. With a few exceptions, this is 
the limit Kress maintains today. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. on the other 
hand, has increased its scope more 
broadly. Before the war, top price in 
Woolworth stores was about $1. Now 
there is no official limit. Some items run 
as high as $10, $15, or more; the ma- 
jority of price lines, however, are un- 
der $3. 

S. S. Kresge Co. is another chain with 
no official limit on price. Merchandise 
as expensive as $15 is available in some 
stores. But it is the exception. 

W. T. Grant Co. was already in the 
$1 price class when most other chains 
were still doing nickel-and-dime busi- 
ness. For the last 20 years its $1 limit 
has been largely theoretical. In a few 
Grant stores, some merchandise is avail- 
able at prices beyond $100, but Grant 
has made little effort to handle these 
items in all its stores. 

e Unwise—Most chains want to avoid 
what many of them now consider an 
error of judgment after the first World 
War. To keep the prices of writing- 
paper pads, for instance, within the five- 
and-ten-cent range, they skinned the 
number of pages per pad down to almost 
zero. Thus, the price was still 5¢, but 
the value wasn’t there; and few con- 
sumers bought the pads. This time the 
variety stores gre determined to offer 
reasonable values, even if it means han- 


dling slightly higher price lines. 
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A NEW WESTERN UNION 























CONVENIENCE FOR BUSINESS TRAVELERS 


At travel points, just show your 
Credit Card and the telegram 
you send is “‘charged”’ to the 


Now, wherever you are, you can send home office. 
telegrams easier than ever—with 
a Western Union Credit Card 
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From your hotel room, you can 
charge your Western Union wire 
by simply giving your name and 
your card number. 
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simplifies sending wires. Give 
attendant your message, name 
and card number—and forget it. 





4 @ Just say “Charge it’’ when you wire! No more , 
bother about change. No need for ready cash. Eat 
With your Western Union Credit Card, the mes- 
sage is charged to your monthly account or to 
your company’s account. A 
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Business organizations will want Credit Cards 
for salesmen and others who will now find it more i 
convenient than ever to make reservations and 


P= 


y 


appointments, send reports, and keep in touch 
with customers and office, the speedy, economical 
telegraph way. Just as handy for the individual 


At the homes of friends, send 
wires charged to your Credit 
Card, and not to your friend’s 


businessman, too. 


For further information and credit 
form applications, simply call your 
near-by Western Union office or send 
in the coupon on this page today. 


telephone bill. 


WESTERN UNION 

60 Hudson St., Room 2200, New York 13, N.Y. | 
Please tell me more about Credit Card service 
and send me Credit Form Applications. | 





Name. | 


Company 





Street | 
City. Zone. State. 
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Dollars to doughnuts 


your attitude is “Show me!” Because 
the Buell van Tongeren Cyclone is so 
different its promise of better service 
on your job is important. Size, shape 
and proportion give it not only a de- 
cided efficiency advantage, but an 
assured freedom from plugging that 
is most important. And only the van 
Tongeren System has the “Shave-Off” 
which is the “pay-off” in any dust col- 
lection apparatus. The facts are mar- 
shalled for easy reading in a new 32 
page catalog. Write: Buell Engineer- 
ing Co., 60 Wall Tower, New York 5, 
New York. 


Engineered Efficiency in 





DUST RECOVERY 


MARKETING BRIEFS 





DALLAS DEPARTMENT STORES are cam- 
paigning against merchandise returns 
and exchanges. They're running ads, 
retraining employees. Nationally, re- 
turns amounted to 7.1% of sales in 
1947, up from 6.6% in 1946. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION Of General Motors 
followed G.E.’s lead (BW —Sep.25’48, 
p28), upped price +%-5% on refrig- 
erators, ranges, ironers, dryers. 
WASHING MACHINE SALES—houschold 
machines at the factory—totaled 362,169 
in August, an 11% gain over July. 


OIL INDUSTRY Information Committee 


<A Teirumee, a 


me 


sponsored Community Oil Progress 1), 
this week—talked importance of tl 
dustry, sticking to local programs. 


BETTER MOUSETRAP is on the list of 
products Bing Crosby’s research for 
tion is ready to market. Others: tric 
and junior juke boxes for the kiddi 
breath neutralizer, a Rube Goldbersi: 
motorized filing cabinet that lets y 
any of 40,000 files in 10 seconds. 


HOSIERY SHIPMENTS are up, for August 
and for the year so far. August: 12-1) 
lion dozen pairs. First eight month 
97.9-million in 1948 vs. 94.4-million i: 
1947, 




















Four-In-One Advertising on Times Square 


When bigger and better advertising dis- 
plays are made, New York’s Times Square 
is sure to have them. This one, on Broad- 
way, nearly covers a whole building front, is 
big enough to blazon four 24-sheet posters 
at once. General Outdoor Advertising Co., 


the owner plans to set up these king-size bill- 
boards in the 53 cities in which it operates. 
Space on the new panels will be available as 
part of the regular showing of national and 
local advertisers using General Outdoors 
facilities for signboard display. 
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NOW THE 


GREAT BLUE OX WEARS 


17 SHOES 


Paul Bunyan—the legendary logger, and 
Babe—the great blue ox that did his 
hauling, still live in the folklore of the 
Northwest lumber camps. 


The modern Babe is the tractor. Where 
Big Ole the blacksmith had the problem 
of keeping Babe properly shod, lumber 
camp maintenance crews now face the 
never-ending task of keeping tractor 
tracks and their gripping cleats in repair. 

These cleats are essential to the effi- 
cient operation of tractors. Grinding 
against stumps and rock, frequently im- 


mersed in mud, sand, snow and ice, 
cleats, sprockets and idler rollers on these 
tractors quickly wear down. 


Brake Shoe’s research and its Amsco 
Division have developed hard surfacing 
welding materials which greatly lengthen 
thé life of these parts by building them 
up to original size at points of wear. 


If you have a problem of wear where 
hard surfacing by welding could save 
you time and money, write for Amsco 
Bulletin 1047-W, which includes a list of 
391 proved applications. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. aroduce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION «+ ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION + NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION + SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


OTHER APPLICATIONS WHERE HARD 
SURFACING SAVES MONEY 


Blanking Dies—Cams—Dipper Teeth— 
Mixer Blades—Industrial Pump Parts— 
Valves and Seats—Crusher Wearing 
Parts—Road Machinery Parts—Tamp- 
ing Tools — Conveyor Parts — Rolling 
Mill Guides—Sheave Wheels—Spindles 
—Log Haul Chains—Apron Feeder Parts 
—Coal Cutter Bits. 








230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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16mm projector gives you 
more for your money 


Brighter Pictures! 

Enjoy pictures on the screen that are as 
easy on the eyes as professional theatrical 
projection. Coated lenses, 750-watt lamp, 
“theatrical” framing unite to produce 
pictures at their best in brilliance and 
contrast, 


Theatre-like Sound! 


Hear your 16mm films reproduced with 
dramatic realism. Voices, music and sound 
effects are heard as they were originally 
recorded. RCA’s precision sound scan- 
ning system, powerful four-stage ampli- 
fier, acoustically matched loudspeaker 
are renowned for highest quality, life- 
like sound reproduction. 


Easier Operation! 

The RCA “400” is the easiest and quick- 
est of all projectors to thread. Threading 
diagram embossed on side of projector. 
All controls centrally located. Change 
from sound to silent by merely turning 


a knob. 


More Aduantages / 


You have the advanced engineering and 
dependable performance you naturally 
expect from the world’s leader in studio 
sound recording and in theatre sound 
motion picture equipment. The RCA 
“400” is the ideal projector for use in 
business, industrial training, churches, 
schools and colleges. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT...with your own sound films. For 
illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer, write: Sound 


and Visual Products, Dept. 16J-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


FIRST IN SOUND...FINEST IN PROJECTION 


SOUND ano VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, H.J. 


In Cenada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





Antifreeze Production (millions of 


80 yo Antifreezes 


Ons) 





Ethylene Glycol Antifreeze 





Data, The Texas Co 
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PERMANENT ANTIFREEZE (ethylene 
glycol) production is rising—but each winter 
the demand is for... 


More Antifreeze 


Two new makers enter per- 
manent-type field, but it still 
isn't plentiful. Publicker takes 
lead in alcohol-type market. 


Maybe you like permanent antrfreezc 
for the radiator of your automobile. ©: 
perhaps you prefer the alcohol type. In 
cither case, there are new sources open 
ing up and the supply is getting easici 
e Easier Supply--If you use the so-called 
permanent variety, you'll find it not 
quite so tough to get as it was last year 
—although it’s still not going to be 
plentiful. Reason: This year there ar 
two new producers of ethylene glycol, 
the base of most permanent antifreezes 

If you are satisfied with the less ex 
pensive, and less permanent, type of an 
tifreeze, you'll notice something diffe: 
ent about that market, too. Some of the 
brands you may have used last year 
aren't going to be pushed very hard this 
winter. And there will be an awful lot 
of Thermo—made by Publicker Indu: 
tries, Inc.—available on dealers’ shelves 
e Newcomers—The two new producers 
of ethylene glycol are Wyandotte Chen 
icals Corp., with a new plant at Wyai 
dotte, Mich., and Jefferson Chemica 
Co., whose main plant is at Port Neche 
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Tex. Wyandotte will sell most of its 
output to Commercial Solvents Corp., 
for the production of “Peak.” ‘The en- 
tire production of Jefferson’s plant will 
be taken by the lexas Co., which last 
week announced that it would market 
a new freeze-stopper—““l'exaco PT.” 

Texaco decided to sell an antifreeze 
after it organized Jefferson jointly with 
American Cyanamid Co. Texaco gets 
the basic ethylene glycol from Jefferson, 
adds certain inhibitors and :other in- 
gredients to make the finished product. 
¢ Marketing Pattem—The plan for mar- 
keting PT is in line with ‘Texaco’s cus- 
tomary pattern of selling only petro- 
leum-base products. (Ethylene glycol is a 
petroleum derivative.) Unlike many 
other large oil companies, ‘l’exaco does 
not sell tires, radios, and other nonpe- 
troleum products through its dealers. 
Many of the dealers, however, handle 
these allied lines on their own. 

For the first few years that P'T is on 
the market, Texaco will sell it only 
through its own 37,000 dealers. Some- 
time after 1950, the company says, it 
will probably be looking for additional 
markets. But nght now its own dealers 
can sell all the company can make—and 
will have to stock other brands as well. 

Ethylene glycol has been in short sup- 
ply for quite a while. During the war, 
the production of ethylene-based anti- 
freezes increased (chart, page 72). But 
Army vehicles and airplanes used a lot. 
e Price Factor—The key to the market 
for the alcohol antifreezes is price. ‘The 
ethyl-alcohol type (ethanol) customarily 
sells for about $1.75 a gallon (com- 
pared with about $3.50 for permanent 
antifreezes). Methyl-alcohol antifreeze 
(methanol) usually costs from $1.25 to 
$1.35 a gallon. This year Publicker In 
dustries, Inc., thinks it may hold the key 
to the market for both types. 

Here’s what happened. Publicker set 
out this year to increase its share of the 
market for its ethanol product, Ther- 
mo (BW-—Jun.26'48,p23). It first set 
its price at $1.75 a gallon, the same as 
that quoted by ethanol-type competi- 
tors: Five-Star of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Ajax of Commercial 


Solvents Corp.; U. S. I. type “N” of 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
e¢Cut—Since ethanol-type producers 


have to compete against the cheaper 
methanol-base product, Publicker de- 
cided to go after that market, too. Ac- 
cordingly, the company reduced its eth- 
anol price to $1.50. As a result, some of 
Publicker’s competitors have stopped 
pushing their own ethanol products. 
And at least one, du Pont, has actually 
withdrawn from the market entirely. 
Now Publicker feels it is practically in 
sole possession of the ethanol antifreeze 
market—with good prospects for a large 
share of the methanol volume, too. The 
company says it can meet the entire de- 
mand for the ethanol type. 
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ANNOUNCING: 


The D.S. J. Vari-Typer.* A great new 





machine that turns out fine typography 


right in your own office 


Easily operated by anyone who can type 









E 

EVERY FEATUR 
you've EVER ASKED FOR: 
a Changeable Type 
pacing 


@ Differential S 
tifier 


e Automatic Jus 
@ Uniform Impression 


@ Variable Line Spacing 






a Keyboard 





@ Stander 





Quality 





® 'Repro-Proot”’ 





A few of the many 
vari-Typer faces: 










SPACING- 
JUSTIFIER 


This is the miracle machine that sets 
all the type for the Chicago Tribune 
and many other newspapers. It also 
does babe, magazines, house organs, 

amphlets, charts, menus, programs, in 
act, anything where fine typography 
is required. 

Think how much you could do with a 
machine like this. What it would save 
you in type-composing costs. How it 
would bring new standards of quality 
to your printed matter. How it will 
eliminate the tedious job of proof- 
reading. How much faster it will be to 
have type set right in your own office. 

Vari-Typer makes a model to fit 
every type requirement, including off- 
set, stencil, hectograph, direct-to- 
plate, and other processes. Let us 
solve your typography problems. 


The above text was Vari-Typed. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 Avenue of the Americas 
=e op me OP OD G8 Se ee oe eo Se Se oe oe 6 SD Se 20 SS SS SD =e =e ee ee oe ee oe 


New York 14, N.Y. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 333 Avenve of the Americas 


Name 
Company... 
Address 
City 


New York 14, N.Y. 


Please send me D. S. J. Vari-Typer Descriptive Folder D2 


... Position 


Zone id coe. State. 


® DIFFERENTIAL- 
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COLD RUBBER STARTS with butadiene and styrene; regulating ingredients and low temperatures improve it so much that. . . 


Cold Rubber Gets Cold Cash From Government 


RFC gives $3.5-million to build output of synthetic which 
is made at low temperature, has near-natural rubber properties. 


Next year industry will be able to get 
more “cold” rubber. And industry will 
grab it, because it’s a synthetic with 
many of the advantages of natural rub- 
ber. Like ordinary synthetic rubber, it’s 
made from butadiene and styrene, but 
it’s processed at low temperatures. ‘Typi- 


cal results: 30% more wear, it’s said, in 


tire treads. 

e RFC Money—Until now production 
has been limited (BW—Feb.21’48,p26). 
But last week, the RFC tossed a wad of 
dough into the picture—$3.5-million. 
That amount will go a long way toward 











RUBBER-COOKER: This big kettle is double-walled, cooled with circulating refrigerant, 
sheathed with an 8-in. layer of cork and asbestos. Pipes are also sheathed, 


74 


stepping up cold rubber production 

Even with the expected expansion, 
production will rise to only 183,000 long 
tons a year from the present 21,000. But 
though that’s only a fraction of U.S. 
1ubber use, it could make a significant 
change in the competitive relations be 
tween natural and synthetic. Synthetic 
now sells for 184¢ a lb.; cold rubber 
costs the same. Natural rubber is 23¢, 
but if cold rubber can eventually make 



































SWEETENING: one Ib. of sugar for 20 Ib. 
of rubber speeds the chemical reaction 
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ua Vy t took the Big Snow 
% aie yp Smarypunts [” 


Hype KILVERN Still talks about it! 
Remember the Big Snow? That night— 
snow still coming down—I went down 
to the Main Post Office to send off a 
registered letter for the Mrs. Met Hype 
coming in—he’s Assistant Postmaster 
here. As we crossed the lobby I heard 
my name called. It was Smartypants! 

Miss Pantz, first name Philomena, 
was Smart Chemical’s office manager. 
Smartypants, get it? She’s big, beautiful, 
blonde, a Phi Beta, a Lieutenant in the 
Waves during the war — almost too 
much for one woman! And don’t think 
she didn’t know it! 

A week before, [had tried tosell hera 
postage meter for Smart Chemical... 
pointed out all the advantages of being 
able to print postage as you needed it, 
directly on the envelope, for any kind of 
mail or on a tape for parcel post ... with 
a dated postmark...and have the 
envelope sealed at the same time. 

I stressed the efficiency of meter 


mailing, the time and effort saved... the 
convenience of always having postage 
in the meter—safe from loss, damage, 
borrowing . . . The automatic postage 
accounting . . . how metered mail skips 
cancelling and postmarking in the P.O. 

She was pleasant, but tough with 
three g’s... Their present method of 
mailing was satisfactory ...and her girls 
could handle it—weren’t overworked. 
No efficient office had stamp shortages! 
... And thanks for calling... so much! 


Wei, AT 8:06 pm CST, with hair 
mussed, her hat over one ear, lipstick 
smeared, close to tears, Smartypants 
was in a bad way. 

~ It seems Smart Chemical let the help 
out early, on account of the snow... 
And about 5:15 pM, the sales manager 
phoned from New York, wanted the new 
January | price list sent out right away 
—because the big storm might delay 
delivery of the mail. 


So all by her lonesome Miss P. had 
to insert and mail 700 price lists—and 
ran out of stamps! There she was, stuck 
in the postoffice, with a lip split from 
licking envelope flaps, 150 still to go!... 
And an hour overdue on a dinner date 
with her fiance,a Commander fresh out 
from Japan but leaving that night!... 
If 1 would take over, she would never 
again be without a postage meter! 

Well, I licked her stamps—and me a 
salesman for postage meters!-—while 
Hype stood by grinning. Next day, Miss 
P. calls me to come over and pick up 
the order. And before she left in June 
to marry the guy, she talked two other 
orders into my book! ... Great gal— 
when she was on your side! 


Has your office graduated from 
lick-and-stick mailing yet? If not, you 
ought to know what a postage meter 
can do! Just call or write Pitney-Bowes 
for an illustrated booklet. 


PrTNEY-BOwES Vostage Meter = +. 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1463 Pacific St., 


Stamford, Conn. Originators : 


Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing mi chines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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HYSTAWAY 


--eats up work — fast! 
More swings per hour 


at _ — ~ 


main Si as - 


SAVING A BRIDGE FROM WASHING OUT by diverting a stream 
channel is the job of this D7 Hystaway working near Lawrence, Kansas, 


Good news gets around. Among 
construction men it’s about the 
speedy, efficient earth moving per- 
formance of a Hystaway mounted 
on a D8, D7, or D6 “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractor. Provides tractor 
mobility plus the dragline, clam- 
shell and crane features of the 
Hystaway unit. 

Hundreds of Hystaways are in 
use on new and used “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors. 

Hystaway can be removed in one 
hour; installed again in two hours. 
Ask your “Caterpillar” distributor 
for a demonstration. Write for 
literature. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


UNLOADING RAIL FROM GONDOLA CAR. This 
D6 Hystaway enabled a work crew to unload from 
100 to 120 rail an hour; each rail 39 feet in 
length and weighing 4,290 pounds. 


% 


» 


“TOUGHEST DIGGING | HAVE EVER SEEN A 
DRAGLINE DO” is the eye-witness description of 
a D7 Hystaway working on the Brandviei earth- 
fill dam, Union of South Africa. 





COLD-RUBBER BOOSTER: Dr. Sidney 
M. Caldwell, director of research and de. 
velopment for U. S. Rubber Co., has been 
its leading apostle of cold rubber 


inroads on natural rubber applications, 
that price may start to skid. 

¢ Long Molecules—Cold rubber’s prop 
erties are more like those of natural rub 
ber than the conventional GR-S syn 
thetic. Their secret lies in the molecula: 
structure. 

Chemists work with molecules today 
the way children work with building 
blocks. They tailor-make “big” mole 
cules, or “long” chainlike molecules, b« 
cause the shape of the molecule has a 
lot to do with the properties of a com 
pound. 

Natural rubber has a long chainlikc 
structure. So synthetic rubber research: 
has concentrated on stretching out th« 
synthetic molecule, too. 

This is easier to do at “autumn” tem 
peratures (about 41 F). Some work has 
been done at temperatures as low as 
14 F and 0 F. 

e No Time—When GR-°S first bounced 
into the industrial picture, time was of 
the essence. So manufacturing efforts 
went into conventional recipes in which 
butadiene and styrene were “‘cooked”’ at 
122 F for 12 to 14 hrs. The technicians 
knew that by lowering the mixing tem 
perature they could make a better prod 
uct. But that lengthened manufacturing 
time. So the cold-rubber idea was tem 
porarily shelved in favor of faster output 

When the U. S. technical mission re 

turned from Germany in late 1945 with 
information on low-temperature proc 
essing there, American industrial inter 
est revived. U. §. Rubber turned out th« 
first commercial run in mid-1947. 
e Other Factors—Low temperature, im 
portant as it is, is only one of the factor 
in the process. There were other im 
provements—such as the development o! 
a finer furnace black to toughen th: 
rubber; and better mixing and blendin: 
techniques. 

Chemical, rubber, and _petroleun 
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The Augean Stables of Greek mythology 
housed 3000 oxen and had not been 
cleaned for thirty years. Hercules ac- 
complished the cleansing in one day by 
diverting two rivers so that they flowed 
through the stables. By this act he ac- 
quired the dubious distinction of being 
the Father of Stream Pollution and in- 
augurated a practice still prevalent — 
but needless — today. 

Needless today because modern 
methods of sewage treatment can con- 
vert a potential hazard to a simple dis- 
posal problem. After settling, aeration 
and filtering, the clear liquid effluent 
may safely be discharged to open water- 
ways. The remaining sludge, however, 
cannot be disposed of so simply, nor 
can it be allowed to accumulate at the 
Site. 

Here C-E Raymond Flash-Drying 
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Hercules started something 
. . . With serious consequences 


rn 


and Incineration Systems offer a prac- 
tical and economical solution. Sludge is 
dried instantly, followed, if desired, by 
deodorization. It may then be delivered 
as fertilizer directly to sacks or trucks, 
or may be incinerated — the heat of 
burning being used to operate the flash- 
drying equipment. Installations from 
coast to coast serve cities as large as 
Chicago, or as small as Tenafly, N. J., 
with equal success, making a valuable 
contribution to the abatement of water 
pollution. 

Flash-drying and incineration of sew- 
age is one of many diverse C-E activi- 
ties, symbolized by the C-E flame, which 
have a common basis in the efficient use 
of heat — a field in which Combustion 
Engineering is perhaps best known for 
its extensive line of steam generating, 


fuel-burning and related equipment. 
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COMBUSTION 


200 MADISON AVE. + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Sewage 
Incineration * Flash Drying Systems 
Domestic Water Heaters 
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Keeping oil clean and stable 
longer 

and 

reducing the frequency 
and time 

of making filter changes 

is one way of cutting 
equipment dollars 

from your production costs. 


Briggs oil filters 

and clarifiers... 

“do the best job 

with the least 
amount of machinery, 
labor and cost.”* 


& 
A word from you and an engineer from 


the nearest Briggs distributor will ca'l 
to discuss your oil filtration problems. 


é 1 
PIONEERS IN MODERN 
OIL FILTRATION 


*From a report of a sur- 
vey In industrial plants 
made by a leading 
engineering magazine. 


THE BRIGGS 
FILTRATION CO. 


SETt’THEHESDA-VS MARYLULANO 





companies, as well as universities, all had 
a hand in working out the government- 
owned low-temperature formula. Of 
Uncle Sain’s $20-million spent in syn- 
thetic research, a large chunk has gone 
into rubber. Phillips Petroleum Co., the 
Universities of Minnesota and Illinois, 
Copolymer Corp., U.S. Rubber, and the 
Office of Rubber Reserve have been in 
front in the work. 

© Boosting ‘T'onnage—Copolymer Corp. 
owned by eight of the smaller tire com- 
panies, has been making about 1,000 
tons a month of “Ultipara” since Febru- 
ary at Baton Rouge, La., with RFC 
money now available. Here’s what prob- 
ably will happen: 

Of the nine GR-S copolymer mate- 
rial plants now in operation three have 
units producing the new rubber. Two of 
these three operators want to boost their 





capacity for making rubber a great |, 
Four other operators also want to 1 sta 
refrigeration equipment in the p ant 
they are running for the governmé: 

e Expansion Plans—Here is what ac) 
company wants to do in boosting pro 
duction: J 

Copolymer Corp. wants all its 2+ tr. 
actors (big tanks in which solutica js 
mixed) converted to the process. T\ cly¢ 
have already been converted. 

U. S. Rubber Co. has three of it, 3 
reactors at Borger, Tex., producing the 
rubber. It wants nine. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has onc 
reactor, on an experimental basis, at ‘! or 
rance, Calif. It now wants an installa 
tion at the Houston, Tex., plant it runs 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. want: 
12 units converted at Lake Charles, La 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has asked for con- 


WHEEL AND AXLE ASSEMBLY is given a “whirl” on a balancing machine, as... 


Railroads Study Rough Rides 


What makes a railroad car bounce and 
sway at high speeds? Is it truck design, 
wheel unbalance, wheel tread contour, 
or track gage? The Assn. of American 
Railroads is trying to find out with a se- 
ries of tests. Its findings to date: Wheel 


" balance is a big factor. 


e Smooth Ride—The A.A.R. has been 
working with the Pennsylvania R.R., 
Budd Co., and Bear Mfg. Co., maker 
of wheel-balancing machines. They have 
uncovered some interesting facts. They 
found that a 5-Ilb. unbalance at the rim 
of a 900-Ib. wheel can create a force 
of a ton at 100 miles an hour. Also: A 
wheel not more than 0.005 of an inch 
out of round and with no more than a 
half-pound unbalance will give a smooth 
ride at 100 miles an hour. 


The technicians set the wheels and 
axles on a rotating machine (picture), 
which costs about $10,000. It tells them 
what the amount of unbalance is, and 
where it is located on the wheel (just as 
the garage man docs when he balances 
the wheels on your car). Then they add 
opposing weights to the wheel to coun- 
teract the unbalance. By using the ma- 
chines, the railroads can balance wheels 
for about $8 each. 
¢ Rolling Laboratory—Wheel tests were 
made in a rolling laboratory which the 
Budd people set up. It’s a railroad car 
chockful of meters, recorders, and gad- 
gets. There’s a glass window that allows 
study of wheels in motion, too. Hig)- 
speed automatic cameras photograph thie 
wheels in action. 
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First medium in the aviation industry. . . 


Aviation Week!. . . Published weekly, wanted and 


respected ... with more than 30,000 circulation... 
Aviation Week affords the fastest, cheapest method 
of making an impression on one of the world’s 
major markets! .. . offers the only really adequate 
means of covering manufacturers, government 
agencies, military services, material sources, airlines 
... design, engineering, plant equipment, 
purchasing and maintenance personnel . . . the 
easiest way to tell everybody in the business who 
counts, what you’ve done, are doing, can do! 

For full facts about the best buy in the business, 


call the nearest AW office... or write... now! 


AVIATION 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18 
+ « « Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago 
Se. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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No dimension is hidden 
from this 

































Cross-section of WATCH DOG 
Water Meter. Courtesy of Worth- 
ington-Gamon Meter Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Worthington Pump and 







































SoMETIMES the parts that must be 
the most accurate appear to be the 
most difficult to measure . . . These 
are the ones that are easiest to meas- 
ure — accurately — with a Federal 
Air Gage. A typical example is the 
disc chamber in the water meter 
shown above. 


Through this chamber the water flows 
and is measured. (The gears and pin- 
ions constitute merely the counting 
device.) This chamber is made — in 
two halves — of high grade bronze, 
turned to a high finish. The proper 
functioning of a closely fitted hard 
rubber disc within the disc chamber, 
is wholly dependent uponthe accuracy 
of all the internal dimensions. 


The inspection of these involved dimen- 
sions is greatly simplified and speeded up 
through the use of a Federal Air Gage. 
This checks the internal side wall for 
sphericity and the conical section for angu- 
larity and depth, while the Dial Indicator 
checks the depth of the ball seat. Simul- 





SPHERICITY 











DEPTH B seuericity & DEPTH 








taneously the concentricity of these three 
surfaces is checked relative to each other. 
Another gaging head (not shown above) 
used in conjunction, checks the sphericity 





FEDERAL | 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORP. || 
1144 EddySt., Providence 1, RI. 





Machinery Corporation. 
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of the ball seat when the two halves of 
the chamber are assembled. 


Intricate gaging problems such as this are 
not unusual assignments for Federal Air 
Gages. They are adaptable to both single 
and multiple measurements—and for com- 
parison as well as for direct measurement. 
They are the simplest of all air gages to 
set up and to operate. Their accuracy is 
not influenced by the operator. Their high 
magnification means positive, fast and 
easy reading. There are no regulating 
valves. Several gaging heads may be con- 
nected with the same gage. These heads 
are long-lived, outwearing conventional 
plugs hundreds of times. 


Federal Air Gages save time and money. 
For complete information, write for fully 
illustrated Bulletin No. A389. 


your prorit pecision 1s 0/¢4¢é4dé PRECISION 


* The use of Dial Indicator Gages—visible precision— 
lowers ins ion costs, raises production. Federal 


rporation is America’s largest maker of 


ucts 
both regular and custom-built gages — mechanical 


ic— the measurement of single and 


air, 
multiple dimensions. 


Represented in Canada by RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY, LTD 








version of several of its units at %; 
Netches, Tex. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. has |) 4 
request on file for nearly six month 
changing over its Baytown (Tex.) p. nt 

RFC directors have not indicated oy 
they will act on these requests, but th: 
rubber trade feels that most of th m. 
perhaps all, will be granted. 
© The Job—Conversion isn’t too <.f 
cult. It’s mostly a matter of installing 
frigeration equipment and controls. \ 
ing tanks and feed pipes are cork i: 
lated. Refrigerant circulates through 
double walls around tanks. 

There are two main problems 

volved. The first is that as temperatir 
drops, so does refrigeration capacity. ‘I hic 
second is that once the solution is |< 
low 32 F an antifreeze must be added t 
the mix. So far, rubber made below 41 | 
costs from 4 to 2 cents per Ib. more. Yct 
the lower the temperature, the toughicr 
the end product. Cold rubber has greate: 
tensile strength and is less subject 
cracking than GR-S. 
e Big Three, Too—All the tire maker 
will get limited quantities of the new 
material this month. Up until now, 
Akron’s big three haven’t been as enthu 
siastic as the smaller companies, but it 
looks as if they will climb aboard thc 
cold rubber bandwagon soon. 

Tire makers using it for the first time 
must develop new processing techniques 
Cold rubber is harder to handle than 
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Movable Support . . . 


Pittsburgh’s latest highway, the Penn-Lin- 
coln Parkway, will have a $1.8-million three 
arch concrete bridge at Commercial Ave. 
In building it, Dinardo, Inc., the contractor 
is using Blaw-Knox Co. steel centering 
arches. These arches support the forms into 
which concrete is poured. After the concret: 
sets, the steel can be moved over so that th: 
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other rubbers—but that’s true for any 
yew material. GR-S and Buty] were 
tricky too, once, but the industry learned 
to handle them. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





CHEMICAL PRODUCTION by oil companies 
expands: Lion Oil will spend $2-million, 
on sulphuric acid and ammonium sul- 
phate plants at E] Dorado, Ark. Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana) has formed Indoil 
Chemical Co. to handle its chemical 
output, including two new products: 
alkane sulphonic acid and nony] alcohol. 
: . lowa Manufacturing Company’s 
CRUCIBLE STEEL has gone into tubular ; " -_ Cedarapids Junior Tandem Straight. 
products. Crucible has bought T'rent = parma nat ies emt 
Tube Mfg. Co., East Troy, Wis., which cially ith pipe eerste 
makes tube from stainless strip by its and operating costs. 

own continuous process. 


PRATT & WHITNEY DIVISION of United 
Aircraft is developing an engine for the 
Army that gets extra power from exhaust 
gases. Wright Aeronautical already has e e e elle 
one in the works for the Navy (BW — for High Production and Reliability 


Oct.9’48,p74). The Pratt & Whitney 
job has a turbo-supercharger that: (1) e e 

uses the energy in the gases to super- with TORRI NGTON Bea rings 
charge combustion air for the engine; 
(2) discharges the gases so that they pro- 
vide a jet thrust. The “CEDARAPIDS” Junior Tandem Straight- 
line Plant employs a jaw crusher, roll crusher 
and a vibrating screen for the proper sizing and 
grading of aggregates for construction purposes. 
To meet exacting specifications for aggregate, 
hour after hour, day after day, crushing and 
screening equipment has to take a lot of punish- 
ment. That’s why IOWA uses TORRINGTON 
Spherical Roller Bearings on the main and ec- 
centric shafts of the jaw crushers and vibrating 





screens. 

Dependability and long service life are only 
two of the advantages secured through the use 
of these heavy-duty, self-aligning bearings. 
They also assure better performance with lower 
operating and maintenance costs in many types 
of machinery. These are reasons why so many 
leading manufacturers of equipment for the 
construction, steel, oil and paper industries use 
Torrington Bearings. You will find it profitable, 
too, to specify Terrington Spherical Roller 
Bearings in equipment you build or buy. 


LUVIN ESI s 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21,Ind. * Torrington, Conn. 


Speeds Bridge Making District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


forms for the other rib of the arch alongside 
can be set up. This shift takes several hours; 
the ends of the steel arch are moved sidewise 
alternately, a few inches at a time, to the SPHERICAL 
other piers. The steel centering uses about 
30 tons of steel. The finished bridge arches 
will be 175 ft. center to center, will carry a 


four-lane road. Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Load Grabber 


When you have to move long, un- 
wieldy materials—like linoleum or metal 
tubing—around in your warehouse, 
you're likely to be up against a tricky 
handling problem. Cleveland Tramrail 
Division of the Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co. thinks, however, that 
it has simplified the operation. Its an- 
swer: a grab, designed specifically to 
hoist long, narrow crates. 

Ihe grab holds the crate at the bot- 
tom and at two points on each of the 
sides. The side supports slide into place 
on the crate when you move a lever on 
the main beam of the grab. The crates 
are then carried along in a vertical posi- 
tion on an overhead carrier. 

Pivot point of the grab is about at 
the center of a crate. Thus, it’s easy to 
maneuver the crate, change its position 
from vertical to horizontal (picture, 
above). A handle at one end of the grab 
helps you spot the load for stacking. The 
devices can be supplied in various sizes 
and capacities. The company address: 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Highway Safety Flare 

A portable lantern that doubles as an 
emergency light or as a blinker to warn 
off other cars will come in handy when 
vou have to make on-the-road Tepairs. 
(he manufacturer: U-C Lite Mfg. Co., 
1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22. 

The Big Beam 400-F has a switch 
that can be set to give a steady light or 
a blinking warning with about 100 
flashes per min. The light can be seen 
in all directions for over 600 ft., the 
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manufacturer says. Burning life of the 
batteries is 28 hr. for the flash, 20 hr. 
for a steady beam. 

Two bulbs are used in the light; if 
one burns out, the other continues to 
operate. A red plastic lens directs the 
light in horizontal beams. Standard 6-v. 
dry-cell lantern batteries are used. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Roomier Home Freezers 


Thanks to modern insulating mate- 
rial, Whiting Corp. says its new home 
freezers have nearly twice the storage 
space usually found in_ kitchen-size 
models. 

Whiting’s two new freezers use 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Santocel (a 
silica aerogel) as insulation. This has 
meant a cut of one-half in the width of 
the insulating walls, Whiting says. At 
the same time, freezer efficiency has 
been kept high. 

The conventional apartment-size 
nodel which used to hold 4.5 cu. ft. now 
stores 8 gu. ft. of frozen foods. The 
larger unit’s storage capacity (17 cu. ft.) 
has been increased 5 cu. ft. without a 
change in the outside measurements of 
the box. The company address: 33 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

e Availability: Dealers will have some of 
the big boxes in November, the small 
boxes in December. 


New Truck Models 


Two truck makers last week had new 
lines of wares to show their customers. 
Dodge Bros. Corp. brought out a 
series of six-wheel trucks with a differen- 
tial that distributes equal power to the 


two rear axles. The trucks can ca 
gross vehicle weight of 34,00 
They're designed for heavy-duty « 
and construction work. The six-wh« 
are available in three wheelbases 
in., 172 in. and 190 in. 

White Motor Co.’s new line of t: 
and tractors stresses engineering 
provements rather than design chai 
All 12 WC models have more lx 
power per gross vehicle weight 
previous models. In appearance the 
White trucks and tractors are ident 
with the Super Power line now 
service. White says it has recognized 
need for extra power in the tractors, |1 
given them more horsepower than 
corresponding truck models. 

e Availability: the Dodge trucks, a 
dealer backlog permits; the White, in 3 
days. 


Bug Killer 

Next time you buy a mattress you 
may get one that’s guaranteed agaiist 
vermin. At least that’s the hope of Ios 
ter D. Snell, Inc., New York chemica 
consultants. It has developed a bug 
killer called Strene, which bedding man 
ufacturers can use to treat their prod 
ucts. The insecticide is said to hold its 
killing power for better than two years 
After that, you can have the mattress 
reprocessed. 

Strene is a petroleum-type compound, 
said to be as effective against insects as 
DDT. Mattresses are treated by dipping 
them into a bath, then removing thc 
ticking for drying. The insecticide itself 
is odorless and colorless. 

Snell won’t manufacture the com 
pound; it developed Strene for Sachs 
Quality Stores, Inc., which owns the 
patents on it. 

e Availability: on a license basis through 
Snell, 29 W. 15th St., New York 11. 


Easy-Carry Projector 


A complete slide projection system- 
a desk-top affair that takes up less tha: 
1 sq.ft. of space—is in production at 
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Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Eastman says this system can be used 
in a fully lighted room. As a sales and 

romotional tool, it’s expected to cut 
down the number of samples salesmen 
have to carry, give retailers an eye-catch- 
ing way to show merchandise that’s not 
in stock. 

The Kodaslide ‘Table Viewer is port- 
able, weighs only a fraction more than 
1] Ib. It works on 110-125 v. current. 
Images shown on the 74 by 74 in. 
screen are enlarged about five times. 
The lens, mounted directly behind the 
projection screen, gives a high degree 
of brightness, particularly in the corners 
of the screen, Eastman says. Built-in 
slide changer takes 75 cardboard slides 
or 30 double-glass slides. Glass and card- 
board slides can be intermixed. 

e Availability: Shipments to dealers start 
this week. 














... and this, also, is well worth remem- 
bering. It is important to you because 





Lithotyper 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. has swung into limited produc- 
tion on its Lithotype machine (BW — 
Mar.13’48,p22). Finally out of the ex- 
perimental stage, the new mach’ne is 
still another of the new technoldgical 
developments that are helping to rev- 
olutionize printing. 

According to Fairchild, the Litho- 
type will type standard printers’ type in 
a great variety of faces and sizes for 
reproduction by letterpress or offset. It 
will combine roman and italic type 
faces, or roman and bold faces, in the 
same operation. To change to different 
faces or sizes requires only 15 seconds. 

Other features: typewriter keyboard; 
accurate spacing between lines, 6- to 12- 
point type faces; proportional spacing of 
characters; full lines justified (brought 
out even at both ends) by spacing be- 
tween words. 

To prepare copy on the machine, the 
form is first typed, using the space bar 
to space the words. After proof-reading, 
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“part of the product” engineering pro- 
vides for the better and more economical 
packing and shipping of your products. 


It assures lightweight, compact, extra- 


strong containers that are designed spe- 
cifically to the product. It means that the 
container and the product can frequently 
move down the production line together 
—as a unit. 


Our engineers will be glad to help 


provide a better container for your prod- 
uct. Write today. Also request your copy 
of the new issue of ‘““The General Box.” 


*The ringing war-cry of Sam Houston’s men at 
San Jacinto; in memory of the 180 gallant 
Texans who died with Cols. Wm. B. Travis, 
James Bowie and Davy Crockett, at the“ Alamo 
Mission.” 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY .. engineered shipping 


[xk kkk] 


502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








GENERALLY SPEAKING 
WEEEey 


General 


FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


“the container is part 


Wirebound General 
Crote Nailed Box 





General Cleated 





Corrugated General 
Container All-Bound Bog 
‘3 ieee . 
Genera si 
Corrugated Generolift 
Box Pallet 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


~ containers 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, cotta, Milwaukee 








New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winch , Natch 
Continental Box Compeny, Inc.: 
Houston, Dallas, 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


Lifetime Pipe 
Leak-Proof Joints 


You save money when you buy and 
install ORANGEBURG PIPE ... but its 
true economy is its life-long, trouble- 
free service. After 40 years under- 
ground, Orangeburg comes out 
good as new. Orangeburg’s 
tough non-rigid material 

does not crack or break. 

The TAPERWELD* COUP- 

PLINGS permanently re- 

main leak-proof—re- 

sist root growth 

and infiltration. 





That’s why 

Orangeburg 

non-perforated 

serves House-to- 

Sewer, Septic Tank, 

Conductor or Irrigation 

Lines, Downspouts and 

other non - pressure out- 

side uses all over America. 

Use Orangeburg Perforated 

for Septic Tank Beds, Foun- 

dation Drains, Land Drainage. 

Ask for Orangeburg the perfect 

product. Orangeburg Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., Orangeburg, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


us watermark. 





the form is retyped, using justifying | 
for spacing the words. A scale shows 
operator which keys to use. When 
second typing is finished, all lines 
justified. Fairchild says some typists 
learn to run the machine within | 
days’ time. The company address: 8§ 
Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
e Availability: six to eight months. 





Fast Counter 


If you need a fast count of product 
on your assembly line, Potter Instru 
ment Co., Inc., can sell you a unit that 
will tot them up at a rate of 6,000 items 
per minute. 

The Model 310 Photo-Electronic 
Counter uses a photoelectric beam as a 
detector. The counter achieves its speed 
by combining an electronic means of 
showing the count with a speedometer- 
like mechanical register (picture above). 
The first six digits of the count show up 
on the mechanical indicators. The last 
digit, however, is electronically recorded 
on neon glow lamps. 

By using these electronic lamps to 
show the count from | through 9, the 
speed at which the mechanical registet 
has to work is scaled down by a factor of 
10. Accuracy and reliability are thus in- 
creased. 

The narrow photoelectric beam (4 in.) 
makes it possible te count closely spaced 
parts. The beam responds to light 
changes as small as 25%. Potter’s ad- 
dress: 136-56 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, 
Nex. 

e Availability: two weeks. 


P;.4. 

A wipe-on wall paint will go on the 
market as a running mate for Plasti- 
Kote Inc.’s Kote-A-Kar (BW—Apr.10 
’48,p77). Palletone has an oil base and 
is washable. The company address: 425 
Lakeside Ave., N. W., Cleveland 13. 

Snow remover manufactured by 
Rototiller, Inc., Troy, N. Y., scoops 
the snow from walks, then blows it 
out of the way with a fan. The fan 
throws the snow out about 15 to 20 ft 
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ATED horsepower is one thing. Utilizing that power to the 

maximum over prolonged periods of time can be a horse 

of another color. In all automotive engines, piston rings are a 

major link in harnessing this power of combustion, in delivering 
it in full force to the wheels. 


The great 500-mile speed classic at Indianapolis gives piston 
rings a real chance to prove their quality and stamina. Here, 
where every mile per hour is invaluable, good compression 
is a must! Rings must withstand hour after hour of tortuous 
heat, pressure and furious speed . . . must give sustained 
protection against oil pumping and loss of power. 
It is hardly coincidence that the Athenia Steel Division 
of National-Standard is a major supplier of specially 
developed piston ring steel for each of the manufac- 
turers whose rings are selected for the world’s finest 
racing cars. And, incidentally, it’s the same steel that 
they put into the rings for your car. 
Leading piston ring manufacturers and many other users 
of high quality, special-purpose steel have learned to 
count on our Athenia Steel Division for exceptional research 
and development service, and for the meticulous care and control 
in processing that always leads to better products at lower 
production cost. Perhaps you can benefit by this kind of service. 
Athenia specialists in steel welcome the chance to show you what 
cooperation really means. 





ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J. . . . . Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD, Niles, Mich. . . . Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Jersey City, N. J., Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass. . . Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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q\e Pied Piper Faces A Bleak Future 














This New, Rat-Resistant Board can help 
solve your Rodent-Control problems 


HERE’LL be no more hot licks in 

Hamelin. The Pied Piper’s a vic- 
tim of progress. Protekwood’s putting 
him out of business. 


What is this new material that’s 
murdering a myth? It’s a new pat- 
ented laminate . . . a sheet of tough 
hardwood, sandwiched under heat 
and pressure between sheets of heavy 
Cylinder Kraft paper that have been 
impregnated with asphalt and resin. 
It’s strong, pliable, water-resistant, 
durable and light in weight. And it’s 
the last word in rodent control. 


Here’s an inexpensive, efficient solu- 
tion to the rat menace that costs the 
country millions of dollars yearly. 
Use it for bin linings, sheathings and 


the like. You’ll find dozens of uses 
for this versatile material in the fac- 
tory, on the farm, in the home. 


And Protekwood’s ideal for many 
types of packaging, especially for 
export. For Protekwood combines 
a high degree of moisture resistance 
with effective rodent control. 


If you have any storage requirements 
calling for rodent control, don’t rely 
on our friend with the flute. For in 
Protekwood you get a remarkably 
low-cost material that combines easy 
installation, moisture-resistance and 
rodent control. 

We'll be glad to send you complete 


specifications and samples. Write, 
wire or phone today. 


Protekwood is only one of many United States Plywood products. Others 
include Tekwood, Armorply, Weldwood Glue and other adhesives, 
Kalistron Vinyl sheeting, Decorative Micarta, Weldwood Doors, Flex- 
wood, Flexglass and, of course, Weldwood Plywood in all its many forms. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








READERS REPORT 





READER WOODWARD AND SAXON 
He says this four-cylinder model correspond: 
to one we pictured recently [BW —Ang.2] 
’48,p26}. Some readers have identified ou 


4°... 29 
. 


picture as a “four,” others as a “six 


Another Old Saxon 


Sirs: 
I have been interested in your picture 
of the old Saxon and the subsequent 
letters endeavoring to identify it [BW 
—Sep.11'48,p76; Sep.25°48,p86). 

I owned both the four- and six-cylin- 
der Saxon, purchasing the “four” in 
1915 and the “six” in 1920. 

The car shown in your photograph 
was unmistakably a “four” as you will 
readily see by comparing it with the in- 
closed photograph of mine {above}. 

The six-cylinder car was very much 
longer than the “four” and the ‘tadiator 
was considerably higher, so there can 
be little doubt about identifying the 
cars to those who were familiar with 
them. 

Incidentally, the four-cylinder car in 
my photograph won an economy run at 
28 miles per gallon. 

As near as I can recall, the car cost 
$385 f.o.b., but this price did not in- 
clude speedometer, electiic starter, elec- 
tric lights, or spare tire. 

R. W. Woopwarp 
UNDERWOOD CORP., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sirs: 

Reference is made to the illustration 
of an automobile which recently headed 
the Readers Report column. The car 
was a Saxon beyond doubt. Of this I am 
positive because I bought one of the 
damn things in September, 1919, pay- 
ing therefor $1,320 f.0.b. Detroit. 

The misfit’s motor began to pump oil 
at 200 yards and stopped altogether 
after being driven two miles. . . . The 
horn was the only dependable part of 
the assembly. It would blow when the 
button was pressed, and during damp 
weather would blow of its own accord, 
usually starting about 3:00 A.M. anc 
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The Norfolk and Western Railway recently was awarded the coveted 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for making the outstanding safety record 
among the large Class I railroads of the United States in 1947. 

The N. & W. and its 23,000 employees are sincerely proud of this high 
honor. They are doubly proud of their record of progress in safety and 
accident prevention, because it has made this a safer railroad on which to 
work, a safer railroad on which to travel, and a safer railroad on which to ship. 

Winning the Harriman Medal in 1947 — in 1940 — in 1938 — and in 1926 — 
did not ‘‘just happen’’ to the N. & W. These safety achievements are the 
results of many years of practical, intensive safety education, the employees’ 
belief in and practice of safety, and their cooperation with one another and 
with the management, plus sound operating methods and the investment 
of millions of dollars in a consistent program of modernization for a safer 
transportation plant. 

To the Norfolk and Western and its employees, safety is the first law of 
good railroading. Therefore, winning the highest award in railroad safety 
is another stepping stone for members of the Norfolk and Western Family to 
greater progress in safety — an inspiration to work harder to make this a 
better and safer railroad in the service of the public. 


During the ten years, 1938-1947, inclusive, the N. & W. carried 29,810,817 
passengers a total of 4,167,112,620 passenger miles without a single fatality 
to a passenger in a train accident. In employee safety, during the same 
period, the casualty rate was 4.25 per million man-hours worked, which was 
60% below the national average. 
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Money Doesn’t Grow on Trees, so... 


+a, 
gee 


Make building dollars go further 


with CONCRETE 


You get more for your money when you build with 
concrete because concrete is low-annual-cost construc- 
tion. This is true whether you build a modern pave- 
ment, a hospital, a school, a factory, an office building, 


a home, a sewer line or a firesafe farm structure. 


Concrete construction gives you maximum Value be- 
cause its first cost is moderate, it has extra long life 
and it costs little to maintain. That adds up to lifelong 
economy—low-annual-cost construction. 

Concrete is the preferred structural material for build- 
ings of all kinds because it is firesafe, durable and re- 
sistant to storm and decay. It is the modern structural 
plastic that can be molded into enduring edifices of 


great architectural beauty. 


So whatever you plan to build choose concrete 


for firesafety, durability and low annual cost. y: 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
yWalehilelsle| melas lolelr4ehilelslelolilulolaeh,-Mmelsle Mtb Ol laleit ial tht 1 Wel ae olelailelale ma lui. 
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and concrete . .. through scientific research and engineering field work 





continuing the raucous noise until 
harassed owner or an indignant nei 
bor snatched the wires. 

It is unfortunate that those who 
complaining of the present scarcity a 
high prices of automobiles cannot 
sentenced to drive for a week or 
some antiquated model, as for instai 
the Saxon Klassy Koupe, which 
illustrated and which was advertised 
a snappy performer in 1919. 

C. H. CLENDEN! 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sirs: 

Your picture of the Saxon Six brin; 
back nostalgic memories. As an origin 
officer and director of the Saxon Mot: 
Co., I knew the cars intimately. Th 
“six” was a good car for its day, bui 
the little “four” was something else. An 
intrepid driver starting out in one neve: 
knew what was in store for him. So 
many things could, and generally did, 
happen that it was like June, “busting 
out all over.” And yet it sold. 

I well recall the time it was first ex 
posed to public gaze at the New York 
Show. It drew crowds of people, many 
with folding money in hand, frantic to 
become dealers. There stood the presi 
dent of the company, in white tie and 
tails, and beside him the lonely little 
Saxon “four,” each looking embarrassed 
at being caught in the presence of the 
other. 

Lincoin R. Scare 
MARIETTA, GA. 


Compression Ratios 
Sirs: 

Your otherwise interesting piece on 
the Kettering high-compression engine 
|BW—Sep.25'48,p36| misses on two 
cylinders. It reports that G.M.’s forth 
coming 7.25-to-1 ratio is a “good bit 
higher than any standard car ever offered 
before” and that no car now has a 
compression ratio “‘as high as 7-to-1.” 

Cylinder 1: Kaiser and Frazer car 
engines have had a compression ratio of 
7 .3-to-1 since their introduction in June, 
1946, and will still be higher than 
G.M.’s 7.25-to-1 power plant. 

Cylinder 2: At least one other manu- 
facturer (Cadillac, 7.25-to-1) offers a 
compression ratio of over 7-to-l. 

Hav Baspitt 
KAISER-FRAZER CORP., 
WILLOW RUN, MICH. 


Sirs: 

Your statement that Olds’ new en- 
gine of 74 compression ratio is a good 
bit higher than any standard car ever 
offered before . . . is not in keeping 
with your usually well-informed article. 
Kaiser and Frazer automobiles had had 
and still have the highest compression 
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yatio of any standard car with a com- 
ression ratio of 74-to-l—higher than 
the new Olds engine. 

WERNER HENKE 
AMERICAN MOTORS, INC., 
LAFAYETTE, LA. 












Sirs: 

You state: “Ihe average car today has 
a compression ratio of around 64-to-1; 
none is as high as 7-to-1.” . . . Does this 
mean that the manufacturers of Nash 
automobiles have been deceptive in 
their advertising? Specifications for 
Nash ’46 engines, for example, included 
the statement: “compression ratio 7.0 
to 








W. W. BraunwarTH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sirs: 
. . . For your information the 1948 
Cadillac has a compression ratio of 


H. A. WILEY 





WILEY CADILLAC CO., 
SCRANTON, PA. 






e Careful readers really caught us with 
our compression ratios down. Here are 
all passenger car ratios that are 7-to-] or 
higher, as reported in factory specifica- 
tions: Crosley, 7.5; Kaiser and Frazer, 
7.3; Cadillac, 7.25; Nash, 7.02; Lincoln, 
Packard, and present Olds eight-cylin- 
der models, 7.0. The new Olds eight will 
be 7.25-to-1l. 

What makes the new Olds engine 
noteworthy is this: It is specifically de- 
signed as a high-compression engine. 
The others now in its range are engines 
of designs that have been standard in re- 
cent years, but souped up. The 7.25-to-1 
ratio of the new Olds is a floor on its 
compression range; with the standard 
engines of other makes the position is 
toward the ceiling. As better fuels are 
available, the Olds engine can be ex- 
pected to be changed slightly to increase 
the ratio. Even now, Olds says that its 
new engine, because it’s designed specif- 
ically for higher compression, is more 
economical to operate. One reason: less 
loss_of efficiency due to friction. 

The arithmetical average of 28 pas- 
senger-car engines’ compression ratios is 
6.76-to-1. Weighted by manufacturing 
volume, the average would be lower, be- 
cause several big-volume engines run to- 
ward the low side. 






Lockheed’s F-80 Backlog 
Sirs: 

Your reference to Lockheed’s F-80 
backlog {BW —Sep.1848,p22): 

This makes a total of nearly 1,900 
F-80’s on order, of which more than 
1,000 have been delivered. 

Joun GUENTHER 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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“They laughed when I sat down 
at the typewriter” 
























. ...at least I thought they were laughing. 
iw , 

; Guess every new girl feels skittish the 

if } § 


first day. Especially when she types her 








first letter for a new boss... 














... I'ma happy member of the office 
family now. My best pal? Smith-Corona, 
of course... it works with me and 


for me...every day from 9 to 5.. 













(P.S. The girls weren't laughing at 
me... just smiling, because they 


got new Smith-Coronas, too!) 



















OURT stenographers are perhaps the world’s hardest users of type- 
# writers. They buy their own machines, pay their own repairs. And 
a survey of ours, some years back, showed them owning more Smith- 
Coronas than all other makes combined! Yet the very speed, precision, 
and dependability which make Smith-Corona the “typewriter of the ex- 
perts” are clear arguments for its everyday use in everyday offices. Ask 
for a demonstration and see. 


Smith-Corona 
Office 


Typewriters 






























LC SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1N Y 













Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, 
Makers of famous Sm:th-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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A Wealth of Helpful 
Cost-Saving Ideas 
Awaits YOU at the... 


See the latest techniques, equipment and materials 
for efficient, economical production and use of 
power in over 300 exhibits and demonstrations. Get 
first-hand ideas for adapting them to your opera- 
tions—today and tomorrow. Don‘t miss this valu- 
able opportunity. 


Management International Exposition Co. 











A report to the American 


people by Representative 
FRED HARTLEY, Jr. 


Our New National 
Labor Policy 


The Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Next Steps 
Foreword by Sen. ROBERT A. TAFT 


N this new book the man most re- 
sponsible for the development of 
our new national labor policy makes 
his frank, revealing report to the na- 
tion. Here is a permanent record of 
how and why the Taft-Hartley Act 
was developed and enacted, a first- 
hand account of what our legislators 
p attemped to accom- 

plish by passing the 

law, pointing out 

what it neglects and 

what changes are 

likely to occur in it 

in the future. In- 

cludes the text of the 

Act itself. $2.85 


A MODERN INDUSTRY 
BOOK 


mE ee eS ee ee 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. ff 


Please send me OUR NEW NATIONAL 
} LABOR POLICY for 10 days’ free exam- | 
ination on approval. At the end of 10 days 
I agree to remit $2.85 plus a few cents 
| postage, or return the book postpaid. f 


Name 
Address ‘ 
City Zone... State BW1016 
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RESEARCH administrator E. A. Meyer of Dept. of Agriculture explains how his . . . 


Farm Research 


Helps Business 


The new Research & Marketing Act is already paying 
off. Businessmen are making good use of its far-ranging studies 
on new uses and markets for agricultural products. 


Businessmen who use or sell farm- 

grown materials are now seeing results 
from the new Research & Marketing 
Act. 
e New Markets—Although RMA is a 
baby among government agencies, it 
was the darling of the farm blocs long 
before Congress created it in 1946. 
They wanted research aimed primarily 
at creating new markets and uses for 
farm products—the kind of research 
which is also useful to businessmen. 

Congress authorized future Con- 
gresses to appropriate up to $61-million 
a year to carry out this research—double 
what the old-time Agriculture Dept. re- 
search agencies have been getting each 
vear. If followed, the schedule of ap- 
propriations will make RMA one of the 
country’s leading research organizations. 
e Broad Scope—A sampling of projects 
underway shows the broad scope of 
RMA research: textile processing and 
improvement, tobacco, insecticides and 
other chemicals, drugs, food processing, 
packaging, pre-cooked frozen foods, new 
uses for soybeans, development of tex- 
tile testing instruments, transportation 
—plus a large number of consumer- 
marketing and industrial studies. 

Administrators got about 250 indi- 
vidual projects going during the past 
year, despite delays in getting their first 


appropriation ($9-million) and despite 
pressure from farm lobbies with par- 
ticular crops in mind, 

But E. A. Meyer, RMA administr: 
tor, is breathing a little easier nov 
Congress has upped his kitty this yea 
to $13.8-million—and he can begin talk 
ing about projects completed. 

Here’s a random sample of recent: 
completed projects: 

A consumer survey of the potat 
buying habits and wants of housewives 

A tabulation of wholesalers’ sugge: 
tions on how to expand distribution ot 
citrus juices. 

Twenty-odd reports from commodit 
specialists who’ve been to Europe t 
feel out the market there for present or 
future surpluses. 

Plans for improving the central mar 
kets in 25 cities—ranging all the wa\ 
from small assembly markets to a com 
pletely new wholesale food district. 

An analysis of cotton crop yields b\ 
grades and qualities, to be matched by : 
similar study of the textile industry’: 
specific needs for various grades and 
qualities. 

It’s easy to see that some of the pro) 
ects are remote from marketing and 
utilization research. To begin with, it’ 
not always easy to draw the line. 

For instance, any research that cut 
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farm production costs might properly be 
the most important kind of utilization 
research—especially if lower consumer 
prices would expand the market. ‘Then, 
too, the law itself authorizes production 
research along with marketing research 
and expansion of end uses. 

e Research—As things stand now, funds 
are allocated by Meyer with the help of 
(1) a handful of full-time lieutenants, 
(2) a score of part-time commodity and 
“cross-commedity” advisory committees, 
and (3) a National Advisory Committee 
comprising representatives of the big 
farm organizations, and industries or 
businesses close to farming. 

(Some research is being done by RMA 
outside the government on contract—a 
brand-new authority that Agriculture 
never had before. Contract projects 
include developing standards for meas- 
uring the bread-baking quality of wheat, 
commercial possibilities of producing 
alcohol from grain, quality preservation 
of pre-packaged fruits and vegetables, 
improvement of cotton yarns for use in 
carpet warps.) 

But the bulk of the actual research 
work is being done by the five bureaus 
of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration—and by other Agriculture shops 
such as the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
¢ Criticism—This may raise an issue in 
Congress, for Congressmen have made 
it quite clear~in hearings and voting 
appropriations—that they wanted the 
new research to be separate from that 
already being done by these old-line pro- 
duction research bureaus. 

Critics—including members of the 

National Advisory Committee—con- 
tend that this set-up is unwieldy. Some 
marketing men also feel that Agriculture 
hasn’t seized the chance to cut loose 
and produce some basic market research, 
rather than pick away at finding a new 
market for each of a hundred farm 
products. 
e New Agency?—Criticism such as this 
may stir the Secretary of Agriculture to 
streamline his research operations. He 
has the right to do so if he wishes. The 
law specifically authorizes him to set up 
a new administrative agency. Under this 
can be regrouped all sections and bu- 
reaus that are primarily concerned with 
research, service, or regulation activities 
in marketing, distribution, and process- 
ing of agricultural commodities. 

This wasn’t done by the present Dem- 
ocratic administration for various rea- 
sons—but may well be by the next ad- 
ministration, whatever it is. Or it could 
follow from the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission (BW —Sep.11’48, 
p25). 

However, after spending three days 
last month with Meyer and his staff, the 
National Advisory Committee agreed 
that the research program is well laid 
out and moving along pretty well. 
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SPEED UP 


MACHINE LOADING 


with WHITING Electric Hoists | 


~ 








minimum. 


Release 
Men and Machines 
for Productive Work 


The powerful new Whiting 
electric hoist now makes it 
possible for one man to load 
and unload machines many 
times faster than with a hand 
hoist! This means that highly 
paid machine operators can 
produce more each day by re- 
ducing unproductive lifting 
time. It means that expensive 
equipment can stay on the job 
longer. It means that pro- 
duction cost per unit goes 
down... profits up. 

You get additional savings, 
too, with the Whiting electric 
hoist. Because of its simple, 
worm-gear design, there are 
fewer parts to wear... cutting 
maintenance expensetoa 


Just as important — your 
workers will like Whiting 
hoists. They make it a simple 
matter to lift and move back- 
breaking loads. 

It will pay you to learn how 
Whiting hoists can save time 
and money in your plant. Send 
for the facts today! 


$ | If It Saves One Man 


Ye, Ya, 1, and 2-Ton Sizes 


*~ 


Write for Bulletin H-100A 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenve, Harvey, Illinois 


O Send me a copy of your Bulletin H-100A 
describing the new Whiting Electric Hoist. 


O) Please send me the name of the Whiting discributor in my terri- 
i immediate delivery on a Whiting Hoist. 
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; Only 12 Minutes a Day 
| ....IT PAYS A PROFIT! 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 
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FEATURING LOW COST INSTALLATION 


Almost immediate enjoyment of new convenience 
and comfort comes after the installation of a 
Reznor unit-heating system is started. One unit, 
or dozens, can be put into service quickly —with- 
out extensive contracting costs and tear-up mess. 
You simply locate the units and connect gas and 
electric services. 


EFFICIENT Automatic HEATING 


A complete, dynamic package of automatic heat 
production, the Reznor unit extracts the maxi- 
mum heat from natural, manufactured or LP 
gas. Its BIG, QUIET FAN distributes the live, 
warm air throughout a wider area. Gas firing 
and automatic controls completely remove heating 
nuisances. Your Reznor unit will operate season- 
long without attention, Write today for catalog. 


-y A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 
| REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 3 PENNA. 

Gas Heaters Since 1868 


NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE - NO FIRE TENDING 








MAKES OUTDOOR 
STORAGE SAFE! 


O need to worry about storing materials and 

supplies outdoors when your plant is pro- 
tected by an Anchor Chain Link Fence. This 
rugged fence keeps out thieves and vandals. Frees 
valuable factory space for production, making it 
unnecessary to construct storage buildings at 
this time. Also controls employee and motor 
traffic in and out of your plant. Write today for 
illustrated folder, describing many Anchor fea- 
tures, to: ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


| Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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THE GIANNINIS—father A. P. (left) and son L. M.—lock horns again with their. . . 


Battling Again 


Rebuffed often in its efforts 
to force dissolution of Giannini 
banking empire, the Fed tries an 
antitrust action this time. 


For 15 years: now, the Federal Re- 

serve Board has been trying to check 
the growth of the giant Giannini bank- 
ing empire (BW-—Jan.27’45,p72). To 
date, its efforts have accomplished ex- 
actly nothing. But the- board seems to 
believe the old saw: If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again. 
e Antitrust—The board’s latest try is an 
antitrust action—a type of proceeding 
that is currently proving popular in 
other fields of business (BW —Sep.25 
’48,p19). It has never before cropped 
up in banking. 

FRB started the current campaign 
last June, with the service of a formal 
complaint. Its substance: The activities 
of Transamerica Corp.—key Giannini 
holding company—“tend to create a 
monopoly . . . in the commercial bank- 
ing business.” 

Specifically, the board is charging 
violation of Section 7 of the Clayton 
act, which forbids acquisition of a com- 
petitor’s stock where such acquisition 
serves to lessen competition. 
¢ Corporate Setup—The board used 13 
of the complaint’s 18 pages just to list 
the banks which the Gianninis founded, 
bought, or merged into their system in 
the past 44 years. Here’s the way the 
Giannini system is organized today: 

At the top of the heap is Transamer- 
ica, set up in 1928 by Amadeo Peter 


. . . OLD FOE, Marriner Eccles of FRB 


Giannini, the 78-year-old patriarch of 
the clan. Transamerica owns 224% of 
the stock of the Bank of America Na 
tional Trust & Savings Assn.—founded 
by Giannini in 1904—which has 51( 
branches in seven western states. With 
deposits of more than $5-billion, Bank 
of America N.T.&S.A. is currently the 
largest bank in the world. 
Transamerica, in addition, owns larg¢ 
stock interests in (1) 45 other banks 
with 82 branches and deposits of about 
$1.6-billion, (2) subsidiaries engaged in 
home and farm financing and in insu: 
ance, (3) industrial concerns producing 
fish, metal products, Diesel engines, and 
machinery and parts. 
e Five States—All told, FRB figures that 
Transamerica and its afhliates control 
a substantial proportion of the banking 
facilities in five states: 
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California—50% of the banking of- 
fees, 43% of deposits. 

Oregon—36% of the banking offices, 
44% of deposits. 

Nevada—60% of the banking offices, 
77% of deposits. 

Arizona—13% of the banking offices, 
20% of deposits. 

Washington—+% of the banking of- 
fices, 4% of deposits. 
eAuthority—F RB is acting under an 
almost-forgotten clause in the Clayton 
act which gives it power to enforce the 
act’s antitrust provisions as they affect 
banks, banking associations, and trust 
companies. This jurisdiction is similar 
to that which the Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission exercises over industry. 

Antitrust prosecutions are not the 
most effective way to curb abuses—and 
the board knows it. But, in the past, 
FRB has tried, unsuccessfully, these 
four more direct methods: 


IT HAS REFUSED to grant stock-voting 
permits to Transamerica and its af- 
filiates. (The Federal Reserve Act of 
1933 requires the purchaser of stock 
in an FRB member bank to get such 
a permit from the board before it 
can vote the stock.) But ‘Transamer- 
ica, which now has an interest in 
more than a score of member banks, 
gets around this, the board says, by 
exercising contro] through interlock- 
ing directorates—without voting its 
acquired stock. 

IT HAS PERSUADED the Treasury, the 
Controller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to 
withhold new bank charters from 
Transamerica. But the Gianninis get 
new banks when and where they 
want them by buying up existing in- 
stitutions and making them branches 
of the Bank of America. Lately, the 
Controller of the Currency has re- 
laxed the ban; new branch charters 
have been issued for areas in which 
the Bank of America can prove credit 
facilities are needed. 

IT HAS SPONSORED a bill to subject bank 
holding companies to the same regu- 
lations that govern banks. ‘Transamer- 
ica officials testified against the bill; 
it never passed. 

IT HAS ASKED the Justice Dept. to under- 
take antitrust action; the request was 
refused because justice officials 
thought the evidence insufficient. 


eGrmidge Fight?—At times, the long 
struggle between the board and Trans- 
america has looked like a_ personal 
grudge fight between the chief spokes- 
men: FRB member (and former chair- 
man) Marriner S. Eccles in one corner, 
and old A. P. Giannini and his son, 
L. M. Giannini, president of Bank of 
America, in the other. 

Eccles has, in effect, accused Gian- 
nini of trying to fasten a credit monop- 
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Get G/W Safeguard Plan for Easier, 
Quicker Filing and Finding! 


When you transfer your 1948 correspond- 
ence from your active files, you’ll do your- 
self a favor by starting your 1949 files with 
the “Safeguard” Filing Plan. 


“SAFEGUARD” is a simple and easy 
method of filing. With five minutes’ expla- 
nation, anyone can file and find swiftly and 
accurately. It eliminates “Find-i-tis’” (the 
inability to find what has been filed), and 
makes filing a pleasure, not a task. 


FREE “FIND-1-TIS*” 
BOOKLET 


The “Safeguard” Plan is economical, too. 
Because, in addition to the time and money 
it will save you in the operation of your 
files, it also will enable you to expand your 
files when needed. 


The “Safeguard”? Plan comes ready-pack- 
aged for one to four drawers of letter-size 
filing. Guides, folders, labels, everything 
—including an easy-to-follow instruction 
sheet. See your local Globe-Wernicke dealer 
for complete information. 






Fascinating, easy-to-read, yet packed 
with facts that simplify filing. Ask for 
it at your Globe-Wernicke dealer, or 
write to Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 













Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


*Inability to find what has been filed. 


Globe -Wernicke 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 


Office Furniture 
Bookcases 
Stationers" Supplies 
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..the day he closed the books on time and left the 





office early. “Rare event, indeed,” he said. “Goes 
back two months ago to the time you authorized 


my requisition for three Clarys.” 


He reeled off a series of adding machine ad- 
vantages starting with “The world’s fastest” and 
ending up with “Does more work with less effort.” 
Since Edwards gave the Clary that much credit, 
we made a close comparison. Now, we recommend 


Clarys for all departments. 


Edwards is sold, we’re sold, and you'll be 


sold on Clary advantages. Before you buy, 


be sure to try a Clary Speed-o-lectric. 


Factory-approved service 


Clary; 


adds- subtracts: multiplies: divides 


-——— ee ee 
aa = = 


tA Please send me the latest information on 
Clary Speed-o-lectric Adding Machines. 


NAME 





I 
\ 
\ 


\ FIRM 





ADDRESS 





A 
\ 
\ city 
‘ 


ew 10-16 
x 
~ an 


ZONE STATE 


—— ee a i 


Above — Clary Speed-o-lectric Model 
A-1M. Other Clary all-electric models 
start at $189.50 plus tax. 


| CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, General 


Offices: 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices 
or Dealers are located in all principal cities. 
If our representative is not listed in your 
phone book, write or wire for his address. 





oly on the Far West. Giannin 
counterattacked with the charge 
Eccles is a “bureaucratic despot’ 
ing “to suppress free institt 
through exercise of dictatorial px 
masquerading as administrative d 
tion.” 

So personal has the fight becom 
Eccles’ friends are convinced that ¢ 
nini pressure was responsible for Fx 
demotion from the FRB chairman 
(BW—Jan.31’48,p68). 

Of course, the importance of th 
sue extends beyond personalities. B 
members are quick to disown any 
sire to persecute the Gianninis. 
they have heard grave fears voice« 
independent bankers in the states w! 
‘Transamerica afhliates operate. 

e Small Banks’ Fears—The board thin! 
there are some grounds for these fc 
They point out that, in the recent past, 
Transamerica has bought up and cli 
147 banking offices; it has converte 
130 independents into branches of 
afhliates; it is now actively trying 
gain control—through stock purcha 
of the 33-branch Citizens National 
Trust of Los Angeles. 

The danger of being swallowed up 
by Transamerica has already led many 
smaller independents to agree among 
themselves not to sell out to the Gian 
ninis. 

The board itself is genuinely worried 

about the effect of unregulated expan 
sion on the traditional American sys 
tem of competitive banking. It sees a 
threat to economic stability in the con 
centrated control by a few individuals of 
vast pools of money. 
e Precedent—The board is looking back 
two years, to the American ‘Tobacco 
Co. case, for the legal philosophy t 
justify its action. Here, in a decision 
that has revolutionary implications fot 
the structure of all American industry, 
the Supreme Court ruled that the mere 
existence of the power to suppress com 
petition is illegal—-whether or not that 
power is exercised. 

The main line in the Gianninis’ de- 

fense will be: Transamerica stock ownce! 
ship in the Bank of America and other 
banks is minority—it does not constitute 
control. They think they can prove this 
to the board—or to the courts. 
e Justification—In all their clashes with 
the board, the Gianninis have indig- 
nantly denied any intent to set up 4 
monopoly or employ monopolistic prac- 
tices. Here’s how they explain the 
phenomenal growth of their business: 

The West is growing. It needs credit. 
Someone’s got to provide it. The 
other banks don’t seem to want to 
bother with the little fellow. The Bank 
of America, however, purposely set out 
to get his business. This proved to be 
good business. So the Bank of America’s 
growth—and that of Transamerica—was 
inevitable. Furthermore, Bank of Am« 
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ica will continue to expand in order to 
supply credit as new demands arise. 
e Ready for a Fight—The Gianninis 
are prepared to fight to defend their 
system and their philosophy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they’re fighting already—and 
fairly effectively, too. Last week, four 
days before the board’s hearings were to 
start, attorneys for ‘Transamerica asked 
the U.S, District Court in Washington 
for an order compelling FRB to clarify 
its complaint against the corporation. 
[his week Judge T. Alan Goldsborough 
(of John L. Lewis fame) set Oct. 20 for 
hearings on such an order; as a result, 
the FRB hearings have been postponed. 
But even if the board has to comply 
with such an order, what then? Trans- 
america next might return to court and 
challenge the board’s jurisdiction. One 
possible ground: the Clayton act says 
nothing about bank holding companies. 
In this connection, Transamerica may 
remind Eccles that, in 1943, he told the 
House banking and currency committee 
that the board had no authority to deal 
with ‘Transamerica’s development. 
¢ Future Course—If such a challenge is 
turned down by the courts, the hear- 
ings will finally get under way; the hear- 
ing officer (board member R. M. Evans) 
will report his findings to the full board; 
and the board will make its decision. 
If that decision goes against the cor- 
poration, Transamerica may be ordered 
to divest itself of all but one of the 
banks it now controls. Such an order 
would certainly be appealed to the 
courts—all the way up to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary. 
¢ No End—And even if the Gianninis 
were to-lose all the way, through this 
final step, the struggle would not be 
over. True, Transamerica would have to 
dispose of its interest in all of the 
smaller banks it now controls. But it 
would still retain control of Bank of 
America—and of its finance companies 
and industrial concerns. That would 
leave the trust-busting Reserve Board 
with 90% of its problem still unsolved. 


INCOME TAX DRIVE 


The U.S. Treasury figures that it’s 
two-year drive against income tax evad- 
ers has netted $5-billion. 

Tax crimes turned up by Internal Rev- 
enue agents are being reported to the 
Justice Dept. at rate of more than 600 
a year; before the drive, 100 a year was 
considered par. 

Theron Lamar Caudle, chief of the 
Justice Dept.’s Tax Division, estimates 
that cases will continue to increase as 
long as incomes and tax rates remain 
high. 

The division got convictions in 95% 
of 304 criminal cases closed out last year. 
In 1944, only five Justice Dept. at- 
torneys were detailed to criminal tax 
work; now there are 18. 
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Selecting a welcome gift for 
your company’s customers and 
friends is easy. Send them 
famous Kentucky Tavern De- 
canters. Cleverly and colorfully 
packaged, brimming with good 





The Answer to your Company’s 


Holiday Gift Problem! 


i’ ea 

Kentucky Straight 

Bourbon Whiskey 

Bottled-in-Bond 
100 Proof 





The Famous KENTUCKY TAVERN Decanter 


Kentucky Tavern—The Aris- 
tocrat of Bonds, here is a gift 
that will be received with pleas- 
ure, a gift you can bestow with 
pride ...available wherever 
fine whiskies are sold. 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY ¢ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Plus Federal Tax 


Offices: Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles 
call principal cities 





New Duplicating Machine 
prints 4 colors at once, 
60 sr per minute! 


ae .» Easy... New low cost! No stencils! 
te ink! No gelatin! No clean-up! 
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Complete with 
supply of carbon master ! and labo 
— fluid and 100 , heme and Tilt 
sheets of — paper. " Company oe 
. Address. ..... 


; City and State 


‘a2 2 SSS eee eee ee oe 


Quickly put out bulletins, price lists, 
office forms, data sheets, etc.—at 
less than 4% cent per copy! Just 
write, type, or draw on a master 
sheet, using Speedliner carbons— 
slip in machine and turn handle! 
Use any size—postcard to 82x 14”. 
No type! No electric power! Any- 
One can run it! 


MAIL COUPON NOW For Free Literature 


engineer gag elena. 92 lesan nant a adhd catheter 
} SPeedliner Division 

- AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CoO. 

: 2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. B108, Chicago 14, Ill. 


: Please send me, without obligation, 
g APECO eens Duplicator, and its savings in time, money 8 
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your free literature on the § 
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ates, 
VULCAN 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


LAST LONGER / : 


NATURALLY! 
THEYRE MADE BY 


RovryPe! 








Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more oe a truer 
impression of the type face 


This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 


For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED! 


eae geeweaca | 


[F your secretary 
never makes a 
mistake... 


DON'T READ THIS! 


NOTHING PERSONAL ... this 
is strictly business! We’re think- 
ing of those exasperating mistakes 
in paper work that squander time 
and costly forms all over the office. 

To save you reams of stationery 
and hours spent in recopying, the 
Eberhard Faber Laboratory has 
developed something new and im- 
portant — Paper-Mated Erasers. 

Scientifically matched to paper 
and work, PAPER-MATED Eras- 
ers result in cleaner, neater, less 
visible corrections. Ask Your Sta- 
tioner...0OF... 

Attach this ad to your business 
letterhead for FREE descriptive 
and illustrated chart ““PAPER- 
MATED ERASERS”, 


EBERHARD FABER 
Dept. BW-10 





37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


TRADE MARKS REG 


U. S. PAT, OFF. 


es oe hme Um he 





Assets Tumble 


Tucker Corp.'s original 
$17.2-million in cash is now 
down to $1.9-million, data filed 
in stockholders’ suit reveals. 


Starting from scratch to crash the 
highly competitive auto industry is a 
mighty expensive job at best. But in 
times of high prices and tight supplies 
like the present it’s immeasurably 
harder. ‘Tucker Corp. is a case in point. 
e First Year—lThe company got under 
way just a year ago (BW —Sep.13'47, 
p93). At that time it had some $17.2- 
million ‘in the cash drawer, obtained 
from (1) sale of stock to the public, 
and (2) sale of dealer and distributor 
franchises. 

Not much of that is still left in liquid 
form. In connection with a recciver- 
ship suit against it, the company has 
filed in U. S. District Court in Chicago 
a portion of its Aug. 31, 1948, balance 
sheet. As of that date, cash and govern- 
ment bonds had shrunk to only $1,889,- 
000. And Tucker still isn’t completely 
tooled up for mass production. 

e Working Capital—The net working 
capital on Aug. 31 came to a bit over 
$6.2-million. Current liabilities were 
$2,237,402 (of which $122,166 repre- 


sented hopeful customers’ dep: 
current assets were $8,446,206. 

But more than half of this asset 
was in the form of notes rece: 
from dealers in payment for franc 
And even the company itself 
ently isn’t too hopeful of collectii 
full on those notes. Their face va 
$4,835,000; Tucker has set up a 
reserve against them, and carries 
$4,351,600 as current assets. 

e Suit—ihe lawsuit in question 
filed by two Tucker stockholders 
two of its dealers. It charges that 
management of the company ha 
sulted in suspension of output, an 
the waste of most of the compa 
assets. It asks for an accounting, ind 
that a receiver be appointed to hand\ 
all property and business of the co 
ration. 

In its answering brief, the compan 
flatly denied all charges. It added th 
preparation for assembly-line production 
could be completed within 30 days 
after the company decides to begin 
ume output. 

Thus far, however, by the company’s 
own figures, output is only at the rate of 
one car a week. Only 28 have be« 
completed. 

e New Interests?—Early last summer 
Wall Street was suddenly flooded with 
rumors than “strong interests” were 
about to enter the Tucker picture. In 
August President Preston Tucker 
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Banker’s Memorial Is Mobile’s Gain 


A crowd of 36,000 football fans cheered the 
recent opening of the South’s newest out- 
door sports arena in Mobile, Alabama. It’s 
the Ernest F. Ladd Memorial Stadium, a 
$150,000 tribute to an outstanding banker 
and civic leader. The city of Mobile pro- 


vided the stadium site; cost: $135,000. And 
Merchants National Bank of Mobile and 
friends and family of the late bank president 
put up the rest. All profits go for stadium 
improvement or for the development of pu! 
lic parks and playgrounds in Mobile County. 
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gemed to give partial confirmation to 
these rumors; he reported that the com- 
yany had just “‘signed an option agree- 
ment with a very substantial financial 
oroup.” 

~ But that’s the last anyone has heard 
of the deal up to now. The Street's 
cynics think it has probably fallen 


through. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 













SECOND MORTGAGE MONEY is being used 
a lot by New York area builders. With 
frst mortgages tight, they find high- 
price homes easier to sell if they take 
part of the price as a second mortgage. 
It’s really disguised price cutting; when 
they've sold, they discount their second 
lien at a reduced price. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL will get what is 
probably the largest single insurance- 
settlement payment in history—a check 
for $17,312,000 for damages suffered in 
the Texas City disaster last year (BW— 
May3’47,p76). Monsanto _ originally 
claimed $21,542,999 but agreed to ac- 
cept less after negotiations with the Oil 
Insurance Assn. of Chicago. 


\RMOUR is Said to have shelved its plan 
to raise $50-million of new working 
capital by sale of long-term fixed interest 
securities to a group of insurance com- 
panies. ‘Terms weren’t attractive enough. 
Proceeds would have been used to re- 
tire short term bank loans. 






WILLYS-OVERLAND will show a net profit 
for the fiscal year ending Sep. 30 about 
twice the $3.7-million reported the pre- 
vious year, according to president James 
D. Mooney. 


AVERAGE INTEREST RATE paid on short 
term commercial and industrial bank 
loans in New York was 2.26% early last 
month. In June the average was 2.10%, 
and a year ago it was only 1.77%. Aver- 
age on loans of more than a year is 
2.02%, vs. 2.05% three months earlier 
and 1.90% a year ago. 


STOCK OFFERINGS TO EMPLOYEES: West- 
inghouse has just completed a common 
stock operation; Dow Chemical an- 
nounced it will offer employees com- 
mon shares; and Associated Telephone 
is already selling employees new pre- 
ferred shares. 





ST. CROIX PAPER has found a way to 
raise capital in a thin market. The 
Maine newsprint maker is selling 2,500 
shares of common to The New York 
Daily News, a big customer. The 
$500,000 proceeds will cover a third of 
a planned expansion program. 
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No YEARS AGO two men had an 
idea. Why not install coin-operated 
washing machines in apartment house 
basements? For as little as twenty-five 
cents, housewives could wash nine 


pounds of laundry automatically. 


From Nothing to Nine Million 


—_in Nine Years 


business. 


The two men, Eugene R. Farny and 
Arthur W. Percival, decided to work 
through apartment house owners or 
individuals, who would buy and oper- 
ate the machines independently. Some 


financing was needed. 


Farny and Percival came to the 
Bank of Manhattan. Funds were ad- 
vanced—our first transaction involved 
$421. The two men then formed the 


Telecoin Corporation to carry on the 


In 1943, the two men had an even 
bigger idea. “Why not; they asked, 
















“BLUE Monpay?’ 1939 


“install machines in lots of twenty or 
more at central points to which com- 
munity housewives could come for self- 
service laundry?” Why not? Today, 
Launderette self-service stores can be 
found in most of the major cities 
across the country. And the business 
that nine years ago began with an idea 
and $421 from the Bank of Manhattan 


now grosses $9,000,000 a year! 


Imaginative banking creates more 
than loans and interest. It helps make 
jobs...we welcome sound ventures 
which serve not only our borrowers 
and our depositors but which benefit 


the people of our community. 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How to 
— provide 


A Fair Opportunity 


for the 











Now the case of the 
small businessman is 
analyzed and dis- 
cussed from an im- 
partial point of view. 


Here is a_ vivid, 

factual picture of 

the management, financial and competitive 
problems of small business in America today— 
its weakness, strength, chances of survival, and 
hopes for the future. This book makes clear the 
role of the small businessman in our total busi- 
ness structure, and shows how small business 
can be helped to contribute its full share to em- 
ployment and prosperity. Education and public 
policy, the relative efficiency of small business, 
the tax burden, labor problems, and scores of 
other vital topics are discussed in detail. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SMALL 
BUSINESS 


ITS PLACE and PROBLEMS 
By A. D. H. KAPLAN 


275 pages, 43 tables, 8 charts, $3.25 


A Committee for Econom Dev 
Research Study 


elopment 


This book makes concrete suggestions toward a 
more consistently profitable operation of small 
business, and a general im vement in small 
business management te ons for business 
failures——types ¢ Gnuanci ing requirements—de- 
fense against price discriminatior efficiency 
factors in small businesses management 
cooperation these and scores of other topics 
of everyday interest are d usse< n detail 


Facts and figures on such topics as— 


@ postwar prospects for small business 

@ problem areas in small-business management 
@ tax policy for small business 

@ price manipulation and regulation 

@ labor as a factor in competition 

@ research for small business 

® concern of Government in small business 


— CONTENTS — 


I1—Why the Concern 
for Small Business? 
2—What is Small Busi- 
ness? 
3—Prewar and 
war Pattern 
4—Vital Statistics of 
Small Enterprise 
i—Relative Efficiency 
of Small Business 


6—Management and 
Research 

7—Meeting Financial 
Requirements 

&8—Competition— 
Means and Ends 

9—Education and 
Public Policy 

10—Summary and Con- 
clusions 


Post- 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—MAIL COUPON 





McGR — ae oe. co., Ine. 

330 We 42 N, xs 4 18, Se 

Please se me a Kaplan's SMALL BU SI- 
NESS: ITS PLACE "AND PROBLEMS r 10 days 

“Xe t4inination on approval In 10 day I will remit 
$3.25, plus a few cents postage, or re the book 


postpaid. * 
Name 
Address 


‘ity . 


nwo. any a 4 . BW 
*“Save! We pay pos age and packing 
send cash with your order. Same ret 


-10-16-48 
charges if you 
urn privilege. 
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Auto Output Soars, But 


Wall Street says “So what?” Despite high profits and good 
dividends, prices of auto makers’ stocks are 8% below bull 
market high. One reason: fear of the effect of high auto prices. 


This is a banner year for the auto- 

mobile industry—everywhere but in the 
stock market. 
e Most Prosperous—With production 
finally hitting its stride, the big auto 
companies are coming into the home- 
stretch on the most prosperous year in 
their history. And unless practically 
every market forecaster in the business is 
wrong, there is a good year ahead. 

Ward’s Automotive Reports predicts 
that U. S. production this year will hit 
3,880,000 passenger cars and 1,395,000 
trucks—for a total of 5,275,000 units. 
That would top everything on the rec- 
ord except the 1929 total of 5,358,420. 
e Profits Going Up—Profits are show- 
ing the effects of volume production 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 156.6 155.5 
Railroad. 48.0 48.5 
Utility . 70.3 70.3 
Bonds 
Industrial 
Railroad. 
Utility .. 


155.4 1] 
8. 

70.8 

95.7 95.8 97.8 101.1 


85.8 86.5 86.8 86.1 
94.6 94.5 94.4 101.7 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











now. General Motors’ first-half net, for 
instance, was 50% over 1947. And with 
some of the big expansion prograins 
winding up, there is a good chance that 
stockholders will get a larger share of 
earnings in coming months. 

But the stocks of the leading aut 
companies have barely kept pace with 
the market this year. Standard & Poor's 
index of automotive stocks gained soni 
26% from its March low to its Junc 
high. But that was no better than tlic 
general market: Standard & Poor’s index 
of 50 industrial stocks also climbed 26‘ 
during the same period. 

At present, the automotive stock in 
dex is drifting along some 8% under 
bull-market high. And no amount of 
good news from Detroit seems able to 
put any life into it. 
e¢ Good Yields—You can buy General 
Motors, for instance, at $62. G. M. 
promises to earn about $9 a share this 
year; it will probably pay $4 in divi 
dends. That gives a yield of around 
6.5% at the present market. 

Chrysler, in the neighborhood of $61) 
a share, is yielding 6 2/3%. It will earn 
around $8 a share and pay $4 this year. 
e Typical—In a way, the poor perforn 
ance of the automotive shares typific 
the paradox of the postwar stock market 
Earnings are good and getting better al 
the time. There is no sign that deman 
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s faltering. Yet traders refuse to see it 
that way. 

From a technician’s standpoint, the 
qilure of the motors to make a good 
showing does a lot to explain the fizzle 
ff the bull market this year. ‘l'radition- 
lly, the automotive stocks are among 
the leaders in a real bull market. When 
they are dragging their brakes, it is hard 
for the rest of the list to make any spec- 
tacular progress. 

¢ Why?—Nobody knows for sure what 
i3 holding the motors down. The war 
care undoubtedly has something to do 


with it. ‘Traders are afraid that military 
demands will gobble up so much steel 
that the motor manufacturers won't be 
able to hold the 5-million annual rate 
through the next year or so. 

The market also is biting its nails 
over the rise in automobile prices, and 
the effects that may have on the backlog 
of demand. And then there is the ques- 
tion of what will happen to sales if the 
general business boom goes to pieces. 

None of these worries looks serious 
yet. But in Wall Street’s present frame 
of mind, any old worry will do. 





How Fire Insurance Stocks Are Doing 


Dollars per Share 
Net 


Earnings on Operations Invest- 





& Investments* ment Cur. 1948 Range Approx. 
Ist Half Ist Half Incomet Div. High Low Current 

1947 1948 1947 Rate Bid Bid Price 
eg TS) rr $2.93 $1.80 $481), $41 $416)5 
{merican Ins.......... D$.05 $1.76 1.03 .70 17% 147% 173 
Continental Ins....... 92 1.89 3.61 2.00 62) 1815 61 
Fidelity-Phenix....... .76 1.95 1.18 2.20 67 53 65 
Fire Assn., Phila....... 13 3.87 1.63 2.50 58 14), 191, 
fireman’s Fund (new). .... 6.62 2.60 724 6534 73 
Firemen’s (Newark)... D.11 50 1.42 50 15 11% 15 
Glens Falls.... D.19 .96 2.25 1.60 1614 104 1534 
Great American D.07 84 2.13 1.20 32 26 3134 
Hanover Fire. . D1.10 Le 2.09 1.20 29 2334 30 
Hartford Fire... 5.40 2:30 122 100 112 
BIEN goo ssc stele 1 RSiG < ne 1.97 1.20 29 23 2934 
lamas. Of N. A........ .68 3.00 6.21 3.00 106 92 103 
ee a ee ee eet 3.79 2.00 1714 41 48 
St. Paul F. & M....... 1.53 2.06 3.80 2.00 $l 6514 79% 
*.After income taxes. %-Before income taxes. D-Deficit. 


Last week was Fire Prevention Week. 
hat fact focused investor attention on 
the earnings and prospects of the fire- 
insurance companies. 

Fire losses are running at a record 
rate of over $700-million a year. ‘That's 
not quite so bad as it sounds: In part, it 
merely reflects the general inflation of 
values. And the over-all financial out- 
look for the companies is bright. 
¢ Less New Business—I'or one thing, the 
piessure of increased business (BW— 
Jul.10’48,p20) is beginning to case. 
Premium volume of the stock fire com- 
panies increased about 16% in the first 
half of 1948, compared with 30% in 
the same period last year. 

Under present conditions, insurance 
companies welcome a slowdown in new 
business. Reason: They have to pay out 
of surplus all the expenses of getting 
new business, can’t touch the premiums 
till they are “earned.” (For instance, on 
a three-year policy, one-third of the 
premium is earned at the end of the 
hrst year.) When a new business was 
booming, the surplus decreased a lot. 
¢ Loss Ratio Drops—But now the heavy 
volume of premiums written in previous 
vears is being earned. The rate of growth 
of these earned premiums is faster than 
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the growth in losses. So what insurance 
men call the “loss ratio’’--the ratio of 
losses to carned premiums—has dropped 
to 56.2% for the first half of 1948. This 
is the lowest in five years, about 8% 
below the same period last year (figures 
are for 70 stock fire companies, as re- 
ported by Alfred Best Co., Inc.). 

Furthermore, the expense  ratio— 
which shows cost of operations—has 
dropped to 37.4% for the first half of 
this year, the lowest level since 1917. 
It is 14% below the same period last 
year. 

Insurance companies combine the 
loss ratio and the expense ratio to get 
an approximate ratio of underwriting 
profit. The combined underwriting loss 
and expense ratio for the first half of 
1948 was 93.6%, nearly 10% below the 
same period last year. That makes an 
approximate underwriting profit of 
6.4%. Also, the 70 companies reported 
a net income of $19-million from in- 
vestments during the first half of 1948. 
e Stocks Rise—Thus, it appears that the 
fire companies can look forward to a 
period of prosperity, despite high fire 
losses. So it’s no surprise that fire com- 
pany stocks have been going up, as the 
table above shows. 








PRODUCTIMETERS 
Count Runs...Count Totals 


Both rows of this Model “N" Double 
Deck unit count simultaneously . . . top 
row registers job lot or individual run, 
while bottom row gives daily, weekly or 
monthly totals. Available in several styles 


— stroke and rotary . . . straight count 
and predetermined—designed for smooth 
action, high speeds and heavy duty. 
There is a Productimeter for every count- 
ing job . . . always accurate . . . always 
dependable, They eliminate all ‘‘guess- 
work" , , . insure maximum productivity. 
Send for Catalog No. 100. 
DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1906 N. Buffum Street 106 Orange Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, R. |. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


SINCE 1879 


FOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 





Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence ie many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
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And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT— longs! 
your hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. quest 





® So big? No—so small! And Time-Master dictation is so easy —so effortless. All you 

This streamlined beauty is a complete office dictating machine. do is relax, = button and talk your work away. Your Time- 
Yet it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so Master’s microphone catches every spoken thought—even a 
comfortably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. whisper! 


OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! , 
This unrivaled tonal clarity is due partly to the marvel of See oe ‘ BrsiA) New 
; Nothing can match the Time-Master for all dictation unior 


—anywhere. It’s just right for office or home—and e Oil 
made to order for the road, natio 
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Memobelt are the right combination for electronic dictation 

its versatile best. You can mail your voice from home or hote! 
to office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. And in offices large and 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Department F-11, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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PICKETING BY BOAT has failed to tie up oil refineries . . . 





AND MASS PICKETING hasn’t made dock employers give in 


West Coast Strikes Harass C.I.O. Politicians 


Philip Murray sends emissaries to seek truce. Oil union's 
arbitration offer gets firm turndown; dock deadlock continues. 


The nation’s toughest labor problems 
centered this week on the Pacific Coast 
-in California oil refineries, struck by 
C.1.0. oil workers, and on West Coast 
docks where C.I.O. longshoremen are 
on strike. 
¢ Attention—C.1.O. top-brass is giving 
attention to both walkouts for an im- 
portant reason: ‘The two labor disputes 
broke at a most inopportune time for 
C.1.0O.’s political campaigning. hey 
have brought demands in Washington 
for tighter union curbs and a firmer 
labor policy. C.I.O.’s whole political 
program is based on the argument that 
the ‘T-H labor restrictions should be 
tossed out—and across-the-table collec- 
tive bargaining should be restored. 

That’s why C.1.O. president, Philip 

Murray, intervened last week in the 
longshoremen’s strike with a futile re- 
quest for resumption of contract talks. 
New peace moves also came from the 
union in the oil refinery strike. 
e Oil Battle—The Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (C.1.O.) called members 
off the job last Sept. 4 when contracts 
expired with major oil refiners. Bargain- 
ing on third-round wage increases had 
reached a deadlock. The union hadn’t 
been able to break through a solid front 
of employers: Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Texas Co., Richfield Oil, Shell 
Oil, and Tidewater Associated. 

The O.W.I.U. strike was against the 
refineries of some of the companies, and 
refineries and oil fields of others—but 
affected only California properties. In 
the case of Standard Oil, fer example, 
C.1.O. represents only refinery workers; 
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the unafhliated Independent Union of 
Petroleum Workers bargains for oil 
field employees. So the walkout of 15,- 
000 C.I.O. unionists didn’t completely 
close down oil operations. Production 
was spotty at first, has picked up steadily 
during the six weeks of the strike. 

e Wage Demand—The issue is ex 
clusively one of wages. The companies 
have offered 124¢ an hour; the union 
wants 21¢ (BW —Oct.2’48,p96) but 
would be willing to shave a little off its 
demand figure for a settlement. 

The first break in more than a month 
came Oct. 2 when O.W.1.U. president, 
O. A. Knight, sent a new proposal to 
employers: The union would end_ its 
strike on the companies’ 124¢ terms if 
(1) employers would agree to arbitrate 
the difference between 124¢ offer and 
21¢ demand, and (2) companies would 
rehire all strikers and withdraw any lit- 
igation connected with the walkout. 

All companies flatly rejected arbi- 
tration. Their answer to the union’s 
peace bid was a simple restatement of 
their bargaining position: (1) no increase 
bevond 124¢ an hour; (2) not all strik- 
ers will be rehired, because some “have 
committed acts of violence” against non- 
strikers or company properties; (3) no 
immunity against damage suits resulting 
from illegal acts will be promised to 
anyone. 

e Production Continues—The  com- 
panies’ firm stand could be laid to one 
important fact: The strike has been far 
from successful. Standard’s refineries at 
Richmond and E] Segundo never went 
down; enough supervisors and nonstrik- 





ers were available to keep output at a 
claimed 90% of capacity. 

Standard’s Bakersfield refinery, with 
an independent union, upped produc 
tion to well above its rated capacity. So 
did other Standard refineries which 
weren't struck. Union efforts to stop 
workers from going into the nonstruck 
plants got nowhere. Picket lines were 
ignored. 

By this week, all other companies had 
resumed refinery operations. Production 
was climbing steadily back to near nor 
mal. Rationing of gas at filling stations, 
undertaken by individual dealers, ended 
as stocks built up in storage tanks. 

Oil men were quick to interpret the 

union arbitration bid as a sign that it 
was wavering in its strike decision. 
Knight, however, insists the offer to 
companies was a bona fide peace tender 
—and not a sign of weakness. 
e Shipping Battle—Meanwhile, there is 
no sign of a break in the longshore 
men’s tight strike lines—or in the oppos 
ing ranks of waterfront employers. 

Murray has sent two personal emis 
saries to the West Coast—Allan Hay 
wood, C.I.O. trouble-shooter, and R. J] 
Thomas, former head of the auto work 
ers. At midweek, the team of union 
conciliators was still trying to get man 
agement and labor back to the bargain 
ing table. 

The big issue is a union demand that 
employers continue to recognize the 
longshoremen’s hiring-hall—which the 
NLRB says is barred by the T-H law 
as a form of closed shop (BW-—Sep.1] 
’48,p108). But the dispute is now com 
plicated by a management demand that 
union officers sign T-H non-Communist 
affidavits—something they either cannot 
do, or aren’t willing to do. 
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Bargain on Mer 


Supreme Court says «- 
ployers can’t give merit pay in- 
creases unless union OK’s them, 
accepts other labor cases. 


“Merit raises” are a matter for 


T H i &, Ww é WN T E R lective bargaining—by law. Managen 
cannot give a voluntary increase to | 
vidual employees without first takin. j 
up with their union—unless the w 
Sleekly, smartly functional, the new contract gives the boss the right to d 
Trane Model H Unit Heater blends as well _ e Allison Case—The U.S. Supresn 
o- a tastefully decorated shop as it does in a Court made this clear in one of several 
own-to-earth factory. Smart salesgirls or rugged 5% . 
riveters, people like to have heat when they want it— decisions handed down this week 
and where they want it. There’s no better way to keep them rejected an appeal by J. H. Allison 
happy than with Trane Unit Heaters. Co., a Chattanooga meat packer, again 
a lower court order requiring that | 
‘ bargain on merit increases. 


In its appeal, the company argued 
we that it is a management perogative to 
give voluntary pay boosts to individual 
employees whenever they are justified 
it and cree, But the court upheld a National Labor 
Model H quietly Relations Board—and union—contention 
heats cold spots— that wage increases of any kind must 
fits perfectly in the be taken up with the union. 
finest office. " 4 ; Aba 

e Union Prestige—Basis of the decision: 
stesty of heat tor © Granting wage increases to some favored 
quick morning warm- : ia employees, and not to others, might 
up. Its warm brown : undermine the prestige and plant status 
enamel finish | blends of a union. 
se eae = Ee” The Allison case was based on pro 
visions of the old National Labor Re 
lations Act; the new Labor-Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act did not 
amend the sections of law involved. 
e Other Actions—The Supreme Court 
also ruled this week on the “overtim« 
on overtime” case (page 108). And it 
agreed to review: 

A lower court decision that the 
Crompton-Highland Mills, Inc., of Grif Wen 
fin, Ga., didn’t violate the T-H act br 
Entirely at home, giving a wage increase bigger than that 
Model H buckles down asked by its union: NLRB charged that electr 
to give large areas all the move was an unfair labor practicc to it t 
ee a Model H fits right into aimed to discredit the union; the com Th 

Y the picture, giving pany said it was intended to attract 
workers the heat they : 

want— where they scarce workers. 
re) want it. A Missouri Supreme Court decision, steel. 
which held that union violated a stat milk i 
This compact product of the world’s largest manufacturers of unit heaters and tay by picketing mesg eh to shut « tood- 
other heating and air conditioning equipment is designed especially Ice sales to nonunion pedc ers. that 1 
for stores, offices, factories.* There’s a size and style that’s right for you. The so-called “hot cargo and Sec back | 
Stocked by 300 distributors for prompt delivery. Get details from any of the ondary boycott parts of the California bac 
85 Trane Sales Offices, or direct from the factory. labor code: The state supreme court moo 
Ask Sar the aes SiGe TERE ae eT alreadv has ruled these sections are un 0 eas 


tore 


Model H furnishes 
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* Not for your home; there you need famous Trane Convector-radiators! constitutional Th 


e Says No to Whitney—The court al: “A 
agreed to rule on whether the feder mes 
eight-hour day law applies to American 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF workers employed overseas by a privat 
contractor who is doing work for th 


H E A T | N G a n d A | R C 0 N 0 | T | 0 N | A U. S. government. 

: ere sas it = . e : But it denied a rehearing to A. | 
_oigablibgetestabel gos as sate : 7 Whitney, president of the Brotherhoo 
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It's a spectacular sight — 70 tons 

f white-hot stainless steel gushing out of a giant 
dectric furnace. But there is much more 

to it than you can see here. 

The health of your family and the nation is 
afeguarded in hundreds of ways by Armco Stainless 
Steel. You can start with the handling of 
milk in the farm dairy, go through giant 
tood-processing plants, into the big laboratories 
that make the new lifesaving drugs, and finally 
back to your own home. In every case bright, 
mooth stainless steel protects health because it is 
0 easy to keep clean and sanitary. 

This rustless metal is bringing lasting beauty 
ind greater usefulness to scores of products. ARMCcO 


fons of better health 


Stainless is being used to lend new sparkle to 

sinks and work surfaces for the home kitchen, for 
cooking utensils, tableware, and range and refrigeratot 
parts. Every day alert manufacturers turn to 

this corrosion-resisting steel to improve their products 
and make them more salable. 

Armco makes more than 60 grades of stainless steel. 
With stainless, as with the other special-purpose 
Armco Steels, the familiar triangle on a product 
assures the buyer that the manufacturer has chosen 
a steel developed especially to give him long 
service at low cost. ‘That’s why so many look for 
this Armco trademark when they buy. Armco 


Steel Corporation, 488 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Export: ‘he Armco International Corporation. 


\RMCS ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 
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COOPERATION 
KEY TO PRODUCTION 


Give tangible recognition to employ 
ees through Robbins real karat gold 
Nothing replaces 
value nothing replaces 
recognition for increased production 
improved labor-management rela 


awards gold in 


employee 


tlons, and greater worker interest 
Plans submitted without obligation 


THE ROBBINS CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





A WARNING FROM THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


In times like these you need to keep 
up-to-the-minute on news affecting your 
future and the future of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of gt tl trend 
that may affect your income u get the 
facts in time to protect your interests, or 
to seize quickly a new profit-making op- 
portunity. You are promptly informed on 
every Major new development relating to: 
Taxes, Prices, Inventories, Industries, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
World Trade, Finance, Government Buy- 
ing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily. Has largest staff of writers 
on business and finance. The only busi- 
ness paper served by all four big press 
associations. Try it for 3 months, Just 
tear out this ad and attach check for $6 
and mail. Or tell us to bill you. Trial sub- 
scription, $6 for 3 months (in U. S. and 
Possessions). Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 


Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 10-16 





/S PRINKLERS. 


! FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET \\ 


Lower Production Cost —The tremendous 
FIRE waste in America is an overhead 
charge on production. It is an unfair burden 
on our manufacturers who are now compet- 


ing for world trade 
GLOBE Sprinklers eliminate the FIRE 


menace. Let them protect your buildings 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago. Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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More Grievances? 


Reason may be union drive 
to build up lagging interest of 
members. Officers seek rallying 
issues whenever activity ebbs. 


Is your union pressing grievances 

more aggressively these days? If so, it 
does not necessarily mean that labor 
relations handling has fouled in your 
plant. It may mean, instead, that union 
members haven’t been turning out for 
meetings. Their leaders may be con- 
cerned over waning union interest. 
e Packard Gets It—This week Packard 
Motor Car Co. in Detroit had a situa- 
tion like this in its plant. Its United 
Auto Workers (C.1.O.) local union has 
been pushing grievances vigorously in 
recent weeks. Most are petty issues 
which pop up regularly during the life 
of any contract. Ordinarily, they would 
be discussed quietly: But recently 
U.A.W. has been heatedly arguing each 
routine complaint. ‘The reason lies not 
in Packard-U.A.W. relations, but in the 
rank-and-file of the local union. 

Labor organizations—particularly in- 

dustrial unions such as those in the 
C.1.0.—wax fat on problems. They 
know from experience that interest gen- 
erally sags when there isn’t some kind 
of fight to stimulate members. Hence, 
many union leaders look for issues to 
raise whenever labor relations quiet 
down. Their object isn’t to make 
trouble for the boss—although trouble 
might be the end result. Rather, it is 
to rally members behind the union. 
e Plenty of Issues—Issues need never be 
created. There are almost always griev- 
ances to be processed. For instance, 
U.A.W. complained that Packard 
changed the starting time of a midnight 
shift without first consulting the union. 
It also protested that Packard had sent 
workers home without enough notice 
when work was canceled; that the com- 
pany was wrong in its interpretation of 
seniority, upgrading, hiring, and job 
transfer contract clauses; that the com- 
pany should clarify its rules and penal- 
ties; and that it should improve ventilat- 
ing and health conditions. 

Grievances such as these are common 
in most plants of any size. Whether 
they go through the formal processes 
usually depends on the zeal of a griev- 
ance committee—and on whether there 
are other, more important labor-manage- 
ment issues on which to concentrate. 

e Management Angle—As far as man- 
agement is concerned, it’s better to 


bring the union gripes out in the open 
when labor relations are at their best. 
If they stay hidden, they may build up 
steam to blow off when labor-manage- 
ment relations may be strained. 
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U.E. RALLYING ISSUES are shown in 


union newspaper ad about pamphlets 


Grievances aren’t the only issues tha’ 


union leaders can find to rally member 
Some try to do it with 


Some hold members’ 


elaborate 


union-hall 
include art, music, and dancing classc 
children’s activities, 
other programs (BW—May10'47,p5+ 
e Politics and Economics—Others, 
as C.I.0.’s United Electrical, 
Machine Workers, 
through union political, social, and cc 
nomic campaigns. 


U.E. 


and 


build 


’s latest list of 
CX 


labor-manag 
ment joint programs on health, sat 
and education (BW —Sep.25’48,p1) 
interest throug! 
schedules. 


Thes 


a varicty 


up 


pamphlets (picture, above) is 


ample. They 


passed at the union’s 
Boston two months ago. 

The issues are pressed vigorously at 
The object is to kee} 
mobilizing 


va 


every union level. 


members union-minded by 
them against high prices, against “ 
for civil rights, etc. 

e Read the Papers—The best place t 


mongering, 


an 


convention 


f 


SUC 


Radio 4 


interest 


are based on resolution 


watch union techniques for holding |! 


interest of members is in labor news 


papers. Last week Martin Dodge & C 


publisher of the DM Digest, completed 
a thorough study of the labor press: it 
primary interest was to find what unio 


papers emphasize between contract 
gotiations or wage talks. 


It selected a 
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weighted —t to circulation, affili- 
ation, geographical location, and polit- 
ical orientation. Analysis of 16,075 
news articles or editorials (published in 
August, along with 15,315 ads) showed 
that four general subjects got attention: 

Political issues. About 25% of all 
items dealt with politics, with union 
political action plans the most popular 
single topic. ‘There were 1,231 political 
action mentions; the percentage (7.6%) 
was the highest for a single subject in 
any one of the four classes. 

Economic issues. Items in this group, 
which includes labor-management rela- 
tions, made up 23% of the total. Dis- 
cussions of negotiations, collective bar- 
gaining agreements, and _ grievances 
appeared in 919 items (or 5.7%). 
Emphasis was on peaceful settlements, 
instead of strikes and. disputes, by 
about two-to-one. 

Internal union affairs. Information 
about meetings, officers, and finances 
was tops in this classification, which in- 
cluded about 22% of all items. Union 
educational activities also got a lot of 
publicity. 

Features. Lighter types of articles 
accounted for the largest number of sep- 
arate items (about 30%). 

Object is to court labor readers so that 
items in the first three groups will be 
noticed. 


COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN 


Communist organizers are going to 
concentrate during the next few months 
on getting recruits in basic industry. 
Their campaign is described in party 
publications as a drive to build up 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party—due 
to stay active regardless of the outcome 
of the November elections. 

Actually, the Progressive Party is sec- 
ondary in the organizing drive. The 
real Communist goal is control of 
unions, or strong shop groups, in plants 
which are important in Marshall Plan 
and defense production. 

First efforts will be concentrated in 
[llinois, Ohio, Michigan, and the Pitts- 
burgh region in western Pennsylvania. 
Steel, auto, mining, maritime, electrical 
manufacturing, and transportation in- 
dustries are the big objectives. Henry 
Winston, Communist organizing direc- 
tor, has announced that the party cannot 
organize ‘‘an effective fight against the 
draft, or in defense of civil rights, or 
against war and fascism, unless this 
section of the working class is fully 
mobilized.” 

Importance to management of the 
Communist drive is emphasized by last 
week’s Atomic Energy Commission 
action (BW—Oct.9'48,p100). The AEC 
closed atomic energy plants to Com- 
munist-dominated unions—and chided 
General Electric Co. for failing to do 
so on its own initiative. 
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HERE’S ||/U]] STARTING TORQUE 
LOW STARTING CURRENT... 





AND QUIET OPERATION COMBINED! 





REPULSION START— 
INDUCTION RUN 
4-14 HP. 


BRUSH LIFTING ACCESSIBILITY 
MOTOR ECONOMY 


SIMPLICITY 


This new B-LINE motor has high starting torque, low starting current... and 
smooth, hushed operation. As the dynamically balanced rotor attains ap- 
proximately 75% of its full load speed, a newly designed centrifugal 
brush-lifting mechanism lifts the brushes from contact with the commutator 
... and the motor barely whispers. 

The simplified centrifugal assembly has no rods, hinges, or pins . . . can't 
jam and cause trouble. It is compactly enclosed in a special chamber be- 
hind the radial face type, molded commutator and allows room for more 
efficient wire connections. 

Brush ring and reversing device easily reached by simply removing 3 
screws and the end shield . . . the bearings are not disturbed when you 
change brushes or rotation. Minimum brush wear, smooth, fast accelera- 
tion and quiet operation make this motor 
ideal for refrigeration air-conditioning and 
many other applications. Standard NEMA 
dimensions, 2 thru 12 H.P. Send for Bulletin 
5000, or order a sample motor today. Wire 
or write Dept. 7. 


THE BROWN-BROCKMEYER CO. 
DAYTON I, OHIO 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE HOUR, 


with 420 minutes 





Cutting production time cuts production costs. If, 


with an equal investment of man-hours, you can 





turn out seven times as much product, you’re put- 
ting 420 minutes into every hour. 

Compared to old, slow methods of casting, forg- 
ing, grinding and machining, press methods often 
speed production far more than sevenfold. Press 
methods not only reduce costs, but frequently turn 
out a more useful, more salable product to boot. 

If you manufacture a metal article that sells in 
large quantities—or could sell that way at the right 
price—it will pay you to consult Clearing. Don’t 
think your job is too big, or too precise, or too in- 


tricate. Chances are, Clearing presses are already 





doing something just as difficult It costs you noth- 


ing to find out. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 West 65th Street @ Chicago 38, Illinois 


i (fr 


onl \walll o 


‘ 


¥ The Clearing press shown is a douple action, double 
or eccentric mechanical type with a 72” x 84” bed ca- 
“ - - pacity of 359 tons, operating at 4 strokes per minute. 















A.F.L. GLASS BLOWER gets a raise and 
union and employers guard their . . . 


60-Year Peace 


After 10 weeks of snags, 
the record was preserved. Joint 
sales promotion scheme started 
by union and employers. 


A wage agreement in the hand-made 
glass industry this week will safeguard 
for another year one of the nation’s best 
labor-management records. That record 
60 years of industrywide contract bar- 
gaining without a major work stoppag« 
e10¢ Increase—The settlement was 
reached by the National Assn. of Mani 
facturers of Pressed & Blown Glasswai 
and the American Flint Glass Workers 
Union (A.F.L.). It will bring a 10: 
hourly wage increase to 20,000 hand 
production workers in the industr 
It also provides for more liberal paid 
vacation clauses in contracts 0! 
N.A.M.P.B.G. members. 

Negotiations on union demands cov 
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ering 7,000 employees of mechanized 
plants are continuing. The A.I°.L. glass 
union Originally asked for a 25¢ hourly 
raise, and for a series of “fringe’’ bene- 
fts. It submitted these demands ‘to the 
empl pid association before the 60th 
annual bargaining conference opened in 
Atlantic City last July 13. 

Ordinarily, contract provisions are 
worked out before the conference ad- 
journs, in about six weeks. But this year 
talks snagged over union demands. It 
took 10 weeks to compromise on terms 
-and at times both parties doubted that 
they could keep the industry labor rec- 
ord unscarred. 
¢ The Beginning—The A.F.G.W.U. be- 
gan bargaining collectively with manu- 
facturers on an industrywide contract 
basis in 1888. ‘The two parties have held 
conferences annually since then—usually 
in a resort such as Atlantic City. The 
theory of this holiday atmosphere is 
that negotiators will get along better at 
the bargaining table if they're hob- 
nobbing on the outside. 

Moreover, pressures are less if nego- 
tiators are away from plant centers. 
Star Island Agreement—Today’s rela- 
tions are based largely on what is known 
as the Star Island Agreement, drawn up 
in 1903 and still in effect. It provides 
that: 

a. a arises in any 
[N.A.M.P.B.G.} factory and said dis- 
pute cannot be settled locally, it shall 
be referred to the joint conference for 
final adjustment and, pending the set- 
tlement of the matter, there shall be no 
change in the working conditions; that 
is, work shall be continued just as if no 
cause for a controversy or dispute had 
arisen and, pending a final settlement of 
the matter, there shall be no strike, 
lockout, or cessation of work by cither 
the employer or employees, and the 
decision of the joint conference shall be 
fnal and binding on each party. The 
A.F.G.W.U. agrees to assist the manu- 
facturers in procuring competent work- 
men to fill the place of any employee 
who violates or refuses to abide by this 
rule.” 
¢ Sound Relationship—Association and 
union have stuck to this agreement. 
Differences have been settled at the 
conference table while workers stayed 
on the job. Result has been 60 years of 
sound employer-employee _ relations— 
which weren’t shaken even during 
1945-46 labor disturbances which trou- 
bled other industries. 

The close relationship showed up in 
a new form earlier this year. Eighteen 
employers and the union banded to- 
gether to form Glass Crafts of U. S. A.— 
a joint project to sell American women 
on the beauty, durability, high quality, 
and tradition of American hand- 
fashioned glassware. 

*To Boost Demand—The manage- 
ment-union organization retained a 
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AIR EQUIPMENT TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


“LIFE BREATH” ¢/ your 


| Plant's Poner—the BOILER DRAF T | 


Where “Buffalo” SAVES YOU MONEY! 


Your boiler room is a key spot! If it shuts down, major plant 
facilities shut down. And the continuous “life breath” for efficient 
boiler firing depends on the draft fans. It’s the toughest fan job in 
industry! 

Yet “Buffalo” Fans like the Induced Draft Fan above (in a well- 
known automobile plant) are “taking it” on 24-hour schedules 
without quitting—and operating costs are remarkably low. 

That’s why you make long-run savings when you _ specify 
“Buffalo” Forced and Induced Draft Fans—they’ re “scientifically 
husky”—built up in the right places to stand the grind. Write us 
for bulletins covering YOUR draft problem—and its best solution! 


13 UFFALO)SORGE 


(On OR. @ >. wy ae 6 
458 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch offices in all principal cities 
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CUTTING COSTS IN EVERY BRANCH 





OF INDUSTRY 
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Toiletries 


Telescope 
cartons 


Step up output of your pack- 
aging line with the General 
Mills Finished Edge Carton 
Set-up Machine. It forms open- 
top double-wall trays or cartons 
from die-cut blanks at speeds 
up to 90 per minute—replaces 
costly, slow hand methods. It 
also forms telescopic boxes used 
for packaging and displaying 
candy, gum, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics and pre-packaged 
foods. 

Operation is entirely auto- 
matic. One person can supply 
carton blanks to several ma- 
chines and assist with the filling 


te : 


The companion General Mills 
Tray-Lock Machine sets up lock- 
type cartons from flat, unglued 
blanks. Details on this and other 
General Mills packaging machines 
(ice cream carton set-up and clos- 
ing machines, Vacuflow powder 
fillers) sent on request. 
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Carton 
blanks 


operation besides. 

A variety of carton sizes are 
produced, each neatly squared 
with sturdy, straight sides. The 
machine occupies only three 
square feet of floor space and 
plugs into your regular 110-volt 
circuit. 

Write today for details about 
how this machine can cut your 
packaging costs, increase your 
output. Address Dept. B 108, 
General Mills, Inc., 1620 Cen- 
tral Ave.,Minneapolis 13, Minn. 








New York puouc relations cou ix 
(Catherine Blondin Associates) fo: 
campaign. The aim: to create a gre } 
demand for American hand-made g) \, 
ware—with more profits for bosses 
more and better jobs for craftsmen. 
The sound relationship — betw. 
management and the union is based ; 
part on mutual trust. 
@e No Child—Another basis is 
adult character of the union. ‘|| 
A.F.G.W.U. was formed in 1878 
highly skilled glass workers from N 
York, West Virginia, Pennsylvai 
Missouri, and Ohio. Membership 
restricted to top-skilled craftsmen unt 
1933—when union jurisdiction was 
tended to cover semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. Currently, the unio: 
has 263 locals and 36,604 membc: 
approximately 90% of the eligible work 
crs in the flint glass industry. 


Overtime on Overtime: 
No Change Yet 


Any reversal of the U. S. Suprem 
Court’s “overtime on overtime” decision 
will have to come from Congress. ‘This 
was evident this week as the court rc 
fused to reconsider the controversia 
Bay Ridge Operating Co. and Huron 
Stevedoring Corp. cases (BW —Jun.]2 
"48,p99). 

e Distinction—The high court ruled last 
June 7 that the premium pay a worke: 
gets for working nights or at odd hours 
can’t be construed as “‘overtime’’—even 
though it may be called that in a union 
contract. The court held that whenever 
an employee works more than 40 hours 
a week, the overtime rate must be 1} 
times a base rate that includes any such 
premium pay—no matter what it’s called 

Original cases were brought by indi 
vidual longshoremen. With the impetus 
from favorable court decisions, long 
shoremen suits have multiplied rapidly: 
claims against employers have out 
stripped those in the portal-to-porta 
cases which flooded courts two years ago 
e Hearings—The portal-pay suits werc 
blocked by congressional action. Now 
the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
swung into action on the overtime-on 
overtime situation. The committee has 
tentatively set Nov. 15 for the start of 
hearings on legislation to nullify th 
Supreme Court ruling. This can be 
done by revising the definition of “‘ove: 
time” in the wage-hour law. 

Meanwhile, Wage-Hour Adminis 
trator William R. McComb will now 
begin to enforce the court overtime de 
cision. He first deferred enforcement 
until Sept. 15 to give employers and 
unions a chance to revise contracts. H 
later decided to hold off enforcement 
until the court disposed of the gover 
ment’s rehearing petition. 
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The reason for Worthington air 
conditioning in many of the build- 
ings of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company is for employee effi- 
ciency ... in your case, it may be 
the same—or more sales--or low- 
er-cost maintenance. 


In any case, Worthington’s 
complete line—including all the 
vital components of an air condi- 
tioning system*— gives you your 
best opportunity for an applica- 
tion exactly suiting your needs. 
Each machine is built to the same 
standard of quality and to oper- 
ate in balance with interrelated 
machines. Result: smoother, 


WORTH 


Fy be . 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


where 


Firestone Tires 


are made 


quieter, lower-cost operation and 
longer life. 


Further: Worthington’s over- 
50-year experience in manufac- 
turing air conditioning equipment 
is balanced by the engineering ex- 
— of selected distributors. 

te the one nearest you in 
Classified Telephone Book and 
find out why there’s more worth in 
Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J 
*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 


—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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electric statement machine . ; , par 

© Speeds collections and reduces ean ‘ parent 

accounts receivable a thinks 

¢ Adds, subtracts, and multiplies oe “econ 

© Subtracted items print in red ie Hig 

¢ Keyboard calendar prints dates ; ee demar 


* Adds seven columns with date, 4 ; , 1 35-h 
nine columns without date # for 40 


e Eye-line visible dials : ; . 
¢ Automatic clear signal ' 

Full, flexible, highspeed keyboard toad J 
¢ 82” movable carriage ' Bisar 
¢ Tabulator stops, variable line spacer Hay : Job 
© Motorized total and sub-total keys 4 i for: 


wants 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Bi A TIRED LEWIS at U.M.W.’s annual agenc’ 


* Q 3g convention still could jolt operators with... soft ci 
R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. ume | 


681 Front Street, N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan > $c 

ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS § ‘AO Coal Dema nds od , 
Return to 35-hour week with # low-c 
= Ratan ‘ ‘ +p , dustry 
Tees more pay, plus job stabilization & j in 
‘YOUR SCREW DRIVING AND NUT SETTING MOVE FASTER ‘al 
plan, now look like the biggest J id 


WITH 0 Light Ne met | bargaining points for 1949. Lewis 


ular ¢ 

John L. Lewis’ 1949 coal contract pared 
goals were previewed this week at thc alread 
United Mine Workers’ convention in work’ 
Cincinnati. As usual for the past few mem} 
years, they indicate trouble ahead fo: week- 
Keller Pneumatic Tools are mine operators--and a possible fue! coal { 
production tools. They fulfill the ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS squeeze for all who depend on a stead to pr 
requirements of compactness, For driving wood screws, machine screws, stove bolts, flow of bituminous. groun 
light weight, and small size, with sheet metal screws, and self-tapping screws. Available with e Two Trends—It was obvious from the down 
the ability to maintain continued short heads, straight handles, or offset handles. All stand- start that: e Th 
operation so vital to present-day ard sizes. Also reversible types. Positive clutch and cushion ni ( 1) “eel . 


production schedules. clutch types. doesn’t intend to let fare 


federal labor laws bar his usual tough come 
bargaining on contract terms. Ik opera 
HSS CATALOS : ; warned delegates to build up union curre! 
WILL HELP —— treasuries because “the next fine against and 
you To — you for contempt of an infamous injun¢ mine! 
ie tion probably will be $10-million, in Ev 
ROTARY NUT SETTERS _ stead of $3.5-million.” Delegates com sprea' 


High-speed assembly tools for setting nuts RIGHT TOOL ™* aia plied by doubling dues and initiation start, 
and bolts. Interchangeable sockets quickly ie ? f who 
adapt them to radio, automotive, telephone, FOR THE ces. | 


cfocerical, god sircraty work, Sersieht, ofa. RIGHT JOB el (2) He doesn’t expect next year t to fa 
3500 RPM. bring a major depression in the co UMO! 
industry. But he now is looking ahea ige f 
gy O8 Pa cceten tanto eT ee to union bars against “evil days” of d years 
yore ec oer sie. structive competition, unemployment eo 

on Please send copy of Keller Tool Catalog No. 12 and wage cuts. : 
» &. ND Name__ Lewis—who got a $25,000-a-year pa eS 
; Some Fe oc en GS PME SS HE NET hike, to $50,000—denied any plan The 
Address. as retire from active leadership of tl Be, 

KELLER TOOL CO.+ 4810 HARBOR STREET+> GRAND HAVEN, MICH, | Union. He also denied that he woul Z vs 
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like any other union job. That was 
his answer to rumors that he would like 
to head a rival to A.F.L. and C.1.0. 

eKey Issues—U.M.W.’s present con- 
tract expires June 30, 1949. ‘The union 
can reopen it before that time, on 
questions of wages or hours, through 60- 
day notice to employers. Whenever con- 
tract talks start, these will be key issues: 

A shorter work-week. U.M.W. con- 
tracts now provide for an eight-hour day 
(portal-to-portal) and a 40-hour week. 

e union wants operators to return to 
the prewar seven-hour day and 35-hour 
week. Now, with demand for coal ap- 
parently past its postwar peak, the union 
thinks’ the 35-hour week has become an 
“economic necessity.” 

Higher wages. ‘The union plans to 
demand that miners be paid more for 
a 35-hour work-week than they now get 
for 40 hours. 

Another paid holiday. ‘The union 
wants to honor Lewis by observing his 
(and Abraham Lincoln’s) birthday anni- 
versary, Feb. 12, as a paid holiday. 

Job stabilization. Lewis would like 
to force creation of a national stabilizing 
agency to supervise production in the 
. soft coal industry. Its job would be to 

allot production of bituminous in much 

the same way that production of oil is 
now controlled. The aim would be 

to prevent cut-throat competition—and 
) low-cost, non-union mining—in the in- 

dustry. A stabilization program already 
| is in effect in part of the anthracite 
industry. 

If the industry refuses to talk with 

Lewis on such a plan for “assured reg- 
ular employment,” then U.M.W. is pre- 
pared to take independent steps. It 
already has a rough draft of a “share-the- 
work” plan, under which it would tell 
members how many days to work each 
week—despite the bosses’ orders to dig 
coal for longer periods. The plan aims 
to prevent a big surplus of coal above 
ground—followed by long mine shut- 
downs. 
e The Welfare Fund—The union wel- 
fare fund is another subject certain to 
come up again the next time Lewis and 
operators talk contract terms. The union 
currently is preparing to start hospital 
and medical protection for soft-coal 
miners and their families. 

Eventually, the protection would be 
spread over 1.5-million persons. At the 
start, it will be limited to 75,000 miners 
who are too old or too ill to work, and 
to families of deceased miners. The 
union also wants to cut the retirement 
ige for $100-a-month pensions from 62 
vears to 60 years of age, after 20 years 
of work in the mines. 

Costs of the expanded program would 
be met out of the union welfare fund. 
(he present 20¢-a-ton royalty wouldn’t 
bring in enough money to pay for it, 
o U.M.W. is now talking about a 30¢ 
ir 40¢ royalty. 
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PITTSBURGH TAXIMETER co. 


reports: 





WIREBOUND OVER-PA 





afford greater 
convenience and economy 


Although most industrial users employ Wirebound Boxes or Crates as 
the sole shipping containers the precision-built, glass-faced products of 
the Pittsburgh Taximeter Co. present unusual requirements that demon- 
strate the versatility of Wirebounds. Seldom are taximeters bought one 
ata time... orders range from dozens to hundreds but each meter must 
be packed separately to protect the intricate mechanism. By adopting 
resilient Wirebound over-packs—which combine the strength of steel 
with thinner wood—Pittsburgh simplified their quantity order shipping 
problem by inserting four or six cartoned meters per box, reduced pack- 
ing time to four minutes by one man, provided simpler more economi- 
cal handling and stacking by customers, and even reduced warehouse 
pilferage problems. These vast shipping and receiving room economies, 
and safety factors are also available to you. Use the coupon below to 
learn more about how Wirebounds can solve your shipping problem. 





Wirebound Over-Pocks ore shipped flot . . . 


eighty percent assembled. One man as- into Wirebounds to provide maximum pro- 
sembles box im less thon three minutes. tection to sensitive mechanism and gloss faces 


BOXES & CRATES 


SIXTY WIREBOUND | 
PLANTS THROUGHOUT | 


THE UNITED STATES 
| 
! 





Individually cartoned toximeters are packed Five twist closures complete pocking. The 
strength of the Wirebound permits stocking 
for shipping and receiving room convenience. 




















MAIL THIS COUPON 
WIREBOUND BOX MFG. ASS'N. 
Room 1837 Borland Building, Chicago 3, illinois 
[_] SEND COMPLETE LITERATURE [| SEND A SALES ENGINEER 
NAME POSITION 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 
PRODUCT 
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SMOKING 
Odors Checked 


@ Air in offices, air conditioned or not, 
often gets stale and stuffy from odors of 
tohacco smoke. This taxes efficiency, causes 
fatigue and 4 o'clock sag among workers. 


@ Brooke Cadwallader, Inc., New York City, 
solve a disturbing smoke odor problem 

in their showroom and in adjoining offices 

with Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener. 

They say: “Clients and employees complained 
of smoking odors. Since using Airkem the 
atmosphere is much more pleasant to work in.” 


@ Try Airkem Air Freshening Service 
at our expense. Look for Airkem in your 
phone book or write us at 


Qs 7 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Dirk 

2 
irKem.. 


FOR AIR OF QUALITY 





No other 
hoist! 


No other hoist embodies all the special 
features that make this the sturdiest, and 
most satisfactory electric hoist ever built 
for the difficult lifting problem. Ball-bear- 
ing motor entirely enclosed. One-point 
lubrication (oil it in one spot every six 
months). Two-gear reduction drive! Im- 
proved automatic load brake! Fool-proof 
upper stop and safety lower blocks! The 





perfect hoist for the almost-imp« ssible job. 





==) LOAD LIFTER 
ia Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGA.’s 

7 Bling oltie 1 ee “Ast r » Ginens 
ief Valves and 


Builders 
Hoists and 






Hancock Voives 
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Corning Gladly Pays to Save Money 


A suggestion recently paid off—to the tune 
of $3,417—for Clarence Pierson (center), 
employee in the Corning Glass Works 
Pressware Plant. Pierson figured out a way 
to cut production waste. Here he gets his 
check from Harry Hosier (left), Corning 
vice-president and director of industrial 
relations, and D. Kenneth Shaddock (right), 
plant manager. The award came to an 








estimated 10% of the money the compan 
saved through Pierson’s idea the first year 
it was the largest such payment in Corning’ 
20-year suggestion-award program. So far 
this year, employees have received 63( 
awards, totaling $14,454. Corning’s plan is 
expected to be one of those studied by the 
National Assn. of Conference Systems i: 
Chicago Nov. 8 and 9. 









LABOR BRIEFS 





NONCOMMUNIST AFFIDAVITS required 
under the Taft-Hartley law have now 
been signed by 89,022 union officials. 
National unions in full compliance with 
T-H now total 166—89 in A.F.L., 30 in 
C.1.0., 47 independents. 


ANTI-REUTHER cCAucus in the C.I.O. 
Auto Workers got a jolt this week. 
Richard Leonard, its leader for a year, 
accepted a job as C.1.O. regional direc- 
tor for Arizona and New Mexico. Foes 
of Walter Reuther are seeking a new 
front man. 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER plant at Hart- 
ford was struck this week by U.A.W. 
—which took over jurisdiction recently 
from C.I.O.’s beleaguered Electrical 
Workers. Issue: Company offers raises 
of 8¢ to 14¢ an hour, but the union 
wants 25¢. 


RECENT WAGE HIKES: 12¢ to 17¢ an 
hour for 40,000 A.F.L. Glass Bottle 
Blowers employed by American Struc- 
tural Products Co., 15¢ an hour for 
C.1.0. Auto Workers employed by 


Glenn L. Martin at its Baltimore plant. 


GARAGE MECHANICS are expected to pro- 


vide a new organizing battleground f 
the United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) an 
the International Assn. of Machinists 
1.A.M. has been doing well in an o 
ganizing drive in garages on the Pacific 
Coast. Now it plans a nationwide cai 
paign. U.A.W. considers mechanics 11 
its domain. In all, there are about 45 
000 mechanics; fewer than one-fourt! 
are unionized. 


FAILURE TO QUALIFY under the Taft 
Hartley law has cost C.1.0.’s Unit 
Electrical Workers two more loca 
unions. U.E. recently lost a strike 

Bucyrus-Erie Co.’s plant at Evansvillc 
Ind. (BW —Sep.11'48,p112). Result 
Workers there voted to switch to A.F'.| 
At the Harris-Seybold Co. plant in D: 
troit, workers moved from U.E. to tl 


United Auto Workers (C.I.O.). 





The Pictures—Acmce—20, 26 (left), 
50, 92 (bot.), 101 (left); Euro- 
pean—120 (top); Int. News—25, 
101 (right), 110; Keystone—26 
(right), 120 (bot.); Wide World— 
54. 
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Anglo-American military officials in Germany are going right ahead 
with plans to liberalize occupation controls—regardless of the Berlin impasse. 
The next step will be to free the foreign trade of western Germany 





from day-to-day control. 

The Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA) is to fold up around Dec. 1. 
Exports and imports will then be handled through private commercial chan- 
nels. Supervision will rest with the new West German government that’s 
due to be set up about that time. 

Of course this proposed government is a big issue in the East-West 
squabble over Berlin. Hence, its establishment may be subject to delay. And a 
change in that timetable could easily postpone the actual transfer of trade 
control to German hands. 





a 

Under the present plan, the U.S. and British occupation authorities 
will establish a foreign-exchange-control agency. (The French are expected 
to join this setup.) But German traders won’t need prior approval to make 
export and import contracts. 

The Allied role will be reduced to a sort of audit of western Germany’s 
foreign business. The new exchange-control agency will try to prevent 
leakage or abuse of the money the Germans get from their exports and from 
Marshall Plan aid. (There’ll still be an Allied check as well to see that Ruhr 
coal reaches other Marshall Plan nations on schedule.) 
a 
There’s no intention of letting the Germans set up a bureaucracy of 











their own. 

The foreign-trade division of the new government will not control 
export and import deals as JEIA has been doing. It will be limited to: (1) 
central planning; (2) negotiating trade pacts with other countries; (3) com- 
piling trade statistics; (4) promoting foreign trade; (5) advising private 
traders. 

The German exporter will handle his shipments through normal bank- 
ing channels. The foreign buyer won‘t have to cut through either Allied 
or German government red-tape to get his goods. 

e 

Pending the new setup, JEIA will continue to push German exports 
and imports. 

There’s been real progress already. Exports for the first eight months 
of 1948 were $336-million, against $222-million for all of 1947. 

JEIA has assured a continued upswing by making sure of higher imports. 
Import contracts signed during the first eight months total $500-million. 
More than half of the goods have been delivered. (Imports last year were 
only $64.9-million.) 

To help push trade, JEIA has signed bilateral trade deals this year 
with 12 European countries and with India. These run for 12 months; in 
all, they call for an exchange of goods totaling $500-million each way. 

bd , 

Don’t be surprised if the level of German steel output becomes an 
issue again some time in the near future—just as it has been a cause, in 
the past, of several squabbles among the U.S., Britain, and France. 

German industrialists, flushed with pride at the soaring output of steel, 
are already campaigning for a 14-million-ton annual ceiling. 

















The original target was set at 5.8-million tons by the four-power agree- 
ment of March, 1946. Then, in 1947, the industry was given a clear track 
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up to 10.7-million tons a year. Output has been rising at the rate of 100,000 
tons a month; it has now reached an annual rate of nearly 7-million tons 
(page 120). 

France, traditionally wary of German steel recovery, will be joined by 
other ERP nations in the fight against a quota rise. 

Chances are the showdown won’t come until Germany gets near the 


present target. 
« 


You can discount reports of a change in the ruling that at least 50% 
of Marshall Plan aid must be carried in American bottoms. 








Such a change would hurt American shipping companies—but it’s not 
likely to happen. 

In fact, Paul Hoffman, ECA administrator, has notified all the Plan 
countries that they had better toe the line on this ruling. 

ECA hopes they will work out a system whereby over-all tonnage will 
be divided so that 50% or more is carried in U.S. ships. If such a collective 
arrangement is not made, Hoffman has warned, the prorating will have 
to be done on a country-by-country basis. 

This would hurt countries with big merchant fleets, such as Norway 
and Britain. Now they can carry more than 50% of their own ECA trade 
themselves, since the predominant share going to Bizonia, for instance, is 
carried in U.S.-flag vessels, but over-all it balances out. 

The latest figure on the division of cargo-carrying covers the period 
from April through August, when 8.1-million tons of ECA goods were 
shipped. Coal and grain comprised 6-million tons of bulk cargo; the rest 
was petroleum and general freight. U.S. ships carried 49% of the total 
and 52% of the bulk shipments. 








€ 

The long-sought U.S.-British agreement on screw-thread standardiza- 
tion will probably be signed in mid-November. Initially, it will apply in 
Britain only to military contracts; acceptance will be optional for other 
industries. In the long run, British industry will probably adopt the standards 
across the board. 

U.S. industry, incidentally, will soon have a brand-new set of screw- 
thread tolerance standards. These will not only permit more economical 
production, but also will foster a wider use of U.S. screws abroad. 

e 

Current notes on business abroad: 

Argentina is shopping for 42 complete diesel trains. U.S. firms are 
steering shy of the new bid because Argentina’s dollar shortage makes pay- 
ment a stumbling-block. The orders may go to England or Czechoslovakia. 
Already on order in the U.S. are 35 double-engine diesel locomotives and 
60 single-engine diesels being built by General Electric, and 210 light locomo- 
tives being built by Whitcomb, a Baldwin Locomotive Co. subsidiary. North 
British Locomotive Co. in England has a contract for 90 passenger loco- 
motives. 

Norway has signed up Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore, to design 
and engineer part of a new superphosphate plant. 

China is having Cleveland Diesel Electric of G.M. equip six Canadian- 
built passenger-cargo ships with diesel power plants. 

Australia is building two new glass furnaces, billed as among the 
world’s largest. Australian Consolidated Industries, Ltd., is buying equip- 
ment and processing rights from U.S. firms for the 150-ton-daily capacity 
plant. 
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Who Got the Money 


MERICA’S attempt to rescue 

Europe from economic collapse 
is now six months old. ‘This week the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
took stock of what it had accomplished 
-and what it had failed to accomplish— 
in that half-year: 

NEARLY HALF Of the $4-billion so far 
appropriated by Congress for western 
Europe has been put to work. ECA 
boss Paul Hoffman has O.K.’d the 
spending of $1,930,000,000 by Mar- 
shall-Plan nations for food, feed, fuel, 
and industrial products. The stuff 
was bought in all parts of the world 
(charts, above). 

THE LONG-TERM OBJECTIVE—a united 
and economically strong Europe—is 
still a long way off. ECA hasn’t yet 
been able to solve the biggest eco- 
nomic problems that stand in the way 
of that objective: overvalued cur- 
rencies; unbalanced budgets; the slow 
strangulation of intra-European trade. 
But much of the machinery for solv- 
ing these problems has been set up. 

[HE SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVE—keeping 
western Europe out of the com- 
munist camp—has been realized. 





*More Than Just Money—Success or 
failure of the program can’t be meas- 
ured in terms of money alone. Just the 
promise of Marshall-Plan aid was a ma- 
jor factor in turning the communist 
tide in Europe early this year. And dol- 
lars can’t help the ERP countries if 
they don’t buckle down to helping 
themselves—whether it means balancing 
a budget or digging more coal. 

Of course, the over-all program has 
only begun. It’s a long pull between 
1948 and 1952, the final year of ERP. 
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Capital Goods 
$118-Million 






Other 
$26-Million 







Freight 
Charges 


Materi 


als 
$291-Mill 






What It Was Spent For 


Between now and then, there is always 
the possibility that Europe's recovery 
will be hobbled by bad crops, stalled 
by lack of teamwork, crippled by 
stepped-up armament spending, or 
wrecked by a wave of isolationism on 
Capitol Hill. 

e Progress—Hoffman hasn't been able 
to lick every problem he would have 
liked to over the past six months. He’s 
also come up against a few that he 
never thought of when he took over last 
April. But the recovery boss can point 
to some real progress: 

(1) An organization of some 1,200 
persons has been built up from scratch 
—here and abroad—and staffed, for the 
most part, with top industry and gov- 
ernment men. 

(2) ECA-supplied fuel and raw ma- 
terials have helped to maintain, then 
expand over-all production in western 
Europe. 

(3) Offshore purchases have pumped 
sorely needed dollars into Latin Amer- 
ica, Canada, and the Far East; this has 
made it possible for these areas to supply 
Marshall-Plan countries and to continue 
buying in the U.S. 

(4) The first “‘reverse Marshall-Plan” 
deal to build up U. S. stockpiles (rubber 
and sisal from Britain) has been made 
(BW—Sep.18’48,p25). 

(5) Reconstruction and development 
programs are ready to go in France, 
Italy, and Trieste. They are being 
financed by counterpart funds—local- 
currency funds set aside to match the 
value of dollar grants. 

Hoffman has also: set up an Anglo- 
American “productivity council” to help 
streamline British industry; subsidized 
private relief shipments; financed the 






ECA Takes Stock of Its First Six Months 


Marshall 
Plan 
Countries 


America 
United States 


55.6 


Who Supplied the Goods 


sale of machine tools from war surplus 
stocks in the U.S.; appointed a group 
of leading industrialists to advise him 
on German reparations; organized a 
commission to encourage European 
travel; and teamed up with the Com 
merce Dept. to move industrial equip 
ment “stranded” in the U.S. by export 
controls. 

e Aid to China—During the last six 
months, ECA’s China Aid Program got 
going too. Congress appropriated $275- 
million for economic help; Hoffman has 
spent $84.1-million of it. Almost 75% 
of that went for cotton; the remainder 
for rice, flour, oil and oil products. 

Of the $275-million ECA has ear- 

marked for China, $70-million was set 
aside for replacement and reconstruction 
work on railroads, coal mines, power 
plants, and sugar refineries. Projects cov- 
ering half that amount are all set to go, 
with a big-time engineering group— 
the J. G. White Engineering Co.—in 
charge (BW —Oct.9'48,p122). 
e Loans Lag—So much for what ECA 
has done. It is just as important, if not 
more so, to look at waat ECA has not 
done. 

First item on this side of the ledger 
is ECA’s loan program. In addition to 
the $4-billion appropriated for European 
recovery, Congress authorized the set- 
ting up of a loan agency to lend up 
to $1-billion to Marshall-Plan nations. 
ECA was to raise the money by selling 
notes to the U.S. Treasury. 

e Just One So Far—ECA was able tc 
make only one loan—a piddling $2.3- 
million to Iceland—in its first six 
months. True, it is now putting the fin- 
ishing touches on $815-million worth 
of loans to eleven other countries. But 
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these are not much more than grants 
with window dressing. 

Interest rates will be only 2.5% and 

maturities range up to 35 years. (In the 
beginning, ECA talked in terms of 3% 
to 34% interest, and maturities ranging 
from 20 to 30 years.) Most loan con- 
tracts also contain clauses to make them 
still easier: for example, no payments 
on either principal or interest payments 
until after mid-1952. 
e Reason—That is a far cry from Hoff- 
man’s original idea that “loans should 
be loans and grants should be grants.” 
But the fact of the matter is that 
few Marshall-Plan countries are in good 
enough financial shape yet to take a 
“banker's loan.’” Yet Congress is so 
hopped up about lending to Europe as 
aa as giving that Hoffman has to do 
something. So he’s playing safe. Here 
is a list of loans about to be signed 
(figures in millions of dollars; 000,000 
omitted): 


Belgium ..: cesses $50 Netherlands ...... $80 
Denmark ........ 25 Neth. E. Indies... 15 
Pasties 5 6. Sess 170 a 35 
Iceland (Signed). 2.3 SwWedeR weiccicccs 10 
CS ae ee 50 cy ee ae 30 
De Svxccvnss ods 50 United Kingdom. .300 


e Trade Blocks—In addition to its loan 
program, ECA has had tough sledding 
trying to boost trade among the Mar- 
shall Plan nations. 

In the early days of ERP, officials 
figured ECA dollars would only be 
needed to finance Europe’s trade deficit 
with the Western Hemisphere. Needed 
goods available within the Marshall- 
Plan countries could be bought with the 
countries’ gold and dollar reserves. 

But what happened was that almost 
all the dollars tended to come right back 
here. Marshall-Plan countries had to 
buy here, instead of from one another, 
even when one of their number was 
ready, willing, and able to sell the goods 
wanted. Reasons: (1) Their gold and 
dollar reserves had been sharply reduced; 
(2) there weren’t enough Swiss francs, 
British pounds, Belgian francs, and 
other hard and semihard currencies to 
go around. Part of this was due to 
artificial exchange rates. 

First Try—ECA first tried offshore 
buying in Europe to step up intra- 
European trade. When Austria wanted 
superphosphate, it was told to buy in 
Belgium; when France wanted nickel 
ingots, it was told to buy in Britain. 

During the first six months, almost 

13% ($218-million) of all ECA author- 
izations—or “spending _ tickets’’—were 
steered into participating countries this 
way. But that didn’t loosen up the 
trade jam. 
@ Next Try—The next scheme, hatched 
last month, was to set up a central sys- 
tem to settle European trade balances— 
in much the same way as a big-city 
clearing house clears checks from all 
banks in the city. 
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In addition, European creditors (like 
Britain) have been asked to help prime 
the European-trade pump. Here’s how: 
They'll supplement dollar rants by 
making corresponding _local-currency 
grants to European debtors (such as 
France). These grants amount to draw- 
ing rights on the currencies of creditor 
nations. 

This was all supposed to get going 
on Oct. 1. But it quickly ran into 
trouble—especially over the question of 
what might happen with those “draw- 
ing rights.” Britain, for one, feared that 
pounds made available to France might 
wind up in Belgium. Belgium has more 
than enough sterling already; it might 
make the British convert it into dollars. 
So Britain is holding out for some sort 
of curbs on where these grants may be 
spent (BW—Oct.9'48,p116). 

e Industry Complaint—You don’t have 
to go overseas to find ECA troubles. 
There were plenty right here at home. 

Some of the loudest complaints came 
from exporters. Their biggest gripe: 
There isn’t the business for them that 
there should be in the Marshall Plan. 

The exporters have a case. But to see 

it, you have to go behind the figures 
that stream out of Hoffman’s office. 
e Behind the Statistics-ECA gave 
Europe a green light for almost $2-bil- 
lion worth of purchases between April 
and September. But all of this business 
hasn’t been placed yet: Only about 40% 
of it was either shipped or paid for as 
of Oct. 1; the rest is being held up for 
one reason or another—mostly because 
of kinks in ECA’s bureaucratic machin- 
ery. 

Another point is that European coun- 
tries had a lot of orders in the works 
before the Marshall Plan was actually 
set up. ECA money was used to pay 
for the goods. Examples include petro- 
leum products, wheat and flour, medical 
supplies, some machinery, and several 
DC-6 transport planes. 

It’s impossible to say just how much 
of the Marshall-Plan buying was han- 
dled this way. But horseback estimates 
around ECA put it somewhere between 
20% and 30% of the six-month total. 

Finally, Hoffman’s statistics show 

that about 25% of the first-half total 
was to be handled on a government-to- 
government basis; 75% through “trade 
channels.” The catch here is that this 
doesn’t necessarily mean “normal com- 
mercial channels.” Lots ‘of the “trade 
channel” stuff includes transactions in 
which a foreign purchasing mission or a 
nationalized firm has a hand. 
e Improvement Expected—Exporters 
can expect things to get better soon. 
From here on out there is going to be 
more business in the Marshall Plan for 
American businessmen. 

ECA is now letting Marshall-Plan 
countries know at least four months 
ahead how many dollars they can count 





on during a given quarter. Each Jjo:. 
ment will take into account pur ia, 
that are to be delivered immec ite) 
and those to be delivered someti: ¢ 
the future (BW—Sep.25'48,p122). 30%) 
buyer and seller will have a er 
chance to plan their deals in advan e. 

e By Groups—In addition, pr ur. 
ment authorizations will be wntt: : ¢ 
cover a commodity group (stee mil 
products, bread grains, machine t \0\; 
rather than specific items (tin } ‘ate, 
wheat flour, boring machines). Tha. \ 
give buying schedules more. flexib |ity, 
cut down on paper work. , 

Furthermore, through the Organiza. 
tion for European Economic Coo)ers. 
tion (OEEC) in Paris, the ERP coun. 
tries are to make up annual recoven 
programs and send them on for scrcen. 
ing by ECA. The first one (Britain's 
will be made public within a few weeks. 

And ERP countries are now working 
on a “master” recovery program for the 
full four years of the Marshall Plan; it 
should reach Washington late this year 

All this will make it easier for man. 
ufacturers and exporters to plan thei 
own business ahead, to do a_ better 
selling job in western Europe. 
¢ More Help—Other developments that 
will help: 

(1) On Dec. 1, grain buying for most 
ECA countries—now handled largely on 
a government-to-government basis—wil! 
return to private trade channels. 

(2) The beginning of large-scale ECA 
lending will be a big boost for the cap- 
ital-goods side of the program. So far, 
that’s been lagging, because the Euro- 
peans generally needed a slice of bread 
before a lathe or a generator. Also, time 
is required to make detailed specifica- 
tions for a great deal of the machinery 
and equipment that’s going to go over- 
seas. 

(3) You can look for more East-West 
trade under the Marshall Plan from 









































now on. In the first six months, only ' 
about $6-million of this kind of bus: J Wy me 
ness was financed by ECA. For ex && aigin + 





ample, Finnish woodpulp and Polish 
coal went to western Germany; potash 
from the Soviet zone of Germany went 
to Australia. 

e Nevessity—When the Marshall Plan 
was drawn up, a basic assumption was 
that East-West trade would have to be 
stepped up sharply. Reasons: It would 
lessen western Europe’s dependence on 
U.S. supplies; it would encourage Rus- 
sia’s satellites to continue economic— 
and political—relations with the West. 
These still hold good. 

Another point that hasn’t been talked 
about i Hoffman’s policymakers 
think it’s better to -tempt an eastern 
country with a token shipment of hard- 
to-get equipment, such as a six-wheel- 
drive truck, than to deny it everything. 
That might force the satellite to build 
its own capacity. 
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TO DELIVER YOUR 
OVERSEAS RADIOGRAM 


It takes onlv a split second for radio to transmit your message 
overseas, but the secret of fast communications service lies in speeding 
operations before and after your radiogram reaches the air. 





Under the old telegraph method, the delay was caused by 
inter-office manual handling—processing and transmitting 
_ letter by letter, then receiving and reprocessing letter by letter. 


>But today . . . thanks to RCA’s.leadership in the field of Tape Transmission 
. sending becomes an automatic machine operation. Even on days when 
traffic is heaviest, your messages move with speed and accuracy. 


a "6 REE 


When you send a message over- 

: seas from any RCA branch, it is “typed” into 
a machine that resembles a typewriter. The message is instan- 
taneously reproduced in the form of a perforated tape at the Central 
Office—where it is fed into a transmitter which radios it auto- 
matically overseas. Usually this is the final destination— for RCA 
operates over 75 direct circuits to the principal cities of the world. 


At the ultimate destination, a teleprinter is substituted for tape 
Branch Office equipment for perforating and trans- reception and the message is automatically received in printed 
mitting outgoing radiograms, Usually this is the form, ready for delivery. The whole operation is completed in 
only manual processing operation from branch office minutes. Accuracy is assured; even foreign language and coded 
es messages are handled in the same efficient manner . . . with only 

one “typing” operation. 

With the speed of tape trensmission added to that of radio, RCA 

ee" service has strengthened its reputation for 


Heit Cleewtdle a, 
Wig |= ; 


Sad ViaRCA = 


Further inquiries about the finest international communications 


Automatic sending and receiving unit in Central ° ‘ 
Office. Radiograms in tape form, received through service should be addressed fo: 


these machines from foreign countries, are ready for 

automatic transmission to a connecting carrier or RCA Cc 9 M M U | l Cc ATI Oo N Ss, I N Cc. 
any branch office — appearing in printed form at A Service of Radio Corporation of America 

the terminal point. The machines also transmit tape 


todiograms to terminals abroad. 66 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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DOES BASING POINT CHANGE 
AFFECT YOUR BUSINESS? 


— INVESTIGATE NOW — 


Griffith, Indiana — Rail Terminus 
Proximity: Chicago, Hammond, Indiana Harbor, 
Gary, Ideal for light manufacturing 
Sites Available 
Write or call 
ESTRUP REALTY CO. 

227 N. BROAD ST. GRIFFITH 177-W. 








Our Client wants to buy a stake in 
the Pulp & Paper Machinery Business 


* It could be a fully developed 
process or a piece of equipment. 


* Or it might be a patent or 
“patent situation” covering 
methods or equipment. 


* Or it could be an established 
business in processing equip- 
ment. 

Our client is a well-known equipment 

manufacturer. Please enclose this adver- 

tisement when you write, but do not send 
disclosures of unpatented inventions. 

Your reply will be held in confidence. We 

are compensated by our client. 


CGpeorge A. Woodard, Nov Products 


Engineer 
1500 Walnut St. - Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















LOOKING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY? 


. . . See page 113 of the October 2 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK. You may find what 
you are looking for in the 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE SECTION 


Next scheduled insertion of this section 
planned for the Nov. 6 issue, earlier pub- 
lication will be made if required. 











error-free, fast 


PIVOT KEYS 


NEW 


ONLY 


ON 
SAFEGUARD CHECKWRITER 


INSTANT “°K” 





SEE OUR FULL LINE DISPLAY 
AT THE NEW YORK BUSINESS 
SHOW OCTOBER 25TH 


SAFEGUARD CORPORATION 
LANSDALE, PENNA. 


Overseas Distributor 
SAFEGUARD INTERNATIONAL 
3312 Lancaster Ave. Phila. 4, Penna. 
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AFTERWARDS, they filled up with merchandise the hausfraus want and buy as... 


New German Marks Pay Off 


Currency change has boosted production so that German 
recovery is now running ahead of schedule. But cost of this prosperity 
has been high prices for manufacturers and consumers alike. 


FRANKFURT—Recovery in western 
Germany is ahead of schedule. That is 
the word this week from Allied military 
authorities. For the U.S. taxpayer, it 
means that the industrial heart of pre- 
war Europe’s biggest continental supplier 
is contributing more and more to 
Europe’s economic emancipation. 
¢ Three Things—The basis for the good 


news is last June’s currency reform and 


its related measures (BW—Jul.3’48,p73). 
In the main, these are the results: 

(1) Over-all production rose from 
50% of 1936 levels’ in June to 67' 
in August—a postwar ‘high. Steel output 
was rising at a rate of almost 100,000 
tons a month, is now running just under 
7-million tons a year. In September, 
Bizonia produced 575,000 tons of ste« 

(2) There has been a smoother flow 
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xing Of a 30¢ exchange rate for the 
new Deutsche Mark. 

(3) The food situation is better, and 
reduction of consumer goods has risen, 
jue to removal of price controls from 
aj but basic foods and key raw mate- 
als. Both of these developments have 
tended to boost efficiency of the Ger- 
man worker. 
¢ Competition Back—What has _hap- 

ed, in effect, is that German indus- 
ty has been sprung all of a sudden 
fem an economic no-man’s land onto 
the battlefront of free competition. 

Not all of the gains in supplies of 
goods have been due to production in 
creases. Currency reform brought a lot 
of goods out of hoarding. Store shelves 
blossomed with merchandise overnight. 
Manufacturers suddenly were able to 
fll orders for machinery that they 
wouldn’t have thought of filling before 
currency reform. And German. steel- 
scrap dealers began to gobble up orders 
fom U.S. and British buyers. 

But all in all, Allied officials are 
pleased with Germany's production rec- 
oid. They had estimated privately that 
the August output would reach only 
62% of 1936 levels. And West Ger- 
many’s steel production target for the 
first year of the Marshall Plan was only 
6-million tons. 

The Germans have had to pay for 
their bit of prosperity. The cost has 
been high prices all around—for manu- 
facturer and consumer alike. 
¢ Raw Materials Up—Take the case of 
the German manufacturer. Before the 
currency reform he got his imported 
raw materials from the occupation au- 
thorities at controlled domestic prices 
that were about the same as_ prewar. 








The occupation authorities paid out dol- 
lars for these imports and accepted in 
return Reichsmarks that had fallen far 
below their prewar values. Now the Ger- 
man manufacturer himself has to pay 
the prevailing world price (in Deutsche 
Marks converted at 30¢ to the mark). 
That is skyrocketing his raw-materials 
bill. 

At home, materials costs are going 
way up, too. Coal used to cost 15 marks 
a ton; it now sells for 32.5 marks a ton. 
Freight rates are up 40%. There are 
reasons for these increases. German coal 
mines have been operating at a loss 
ever since the war, have required a big 
subsidy. Germany’s state-owned _ rail- 
toads have likewise been operating in 
the red. They used to be able to make 
up operating deficits out of reserves, but 
now they can’t. The currency reform 
wiped out the reserve capital of both 
the government and government cor- 
porations. 

*Shortages—The German  manufac- 
turer, of course, still has to put up with 
the shortages and inefficiencies resulting 
from war destruction. Coal and power 
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aly makes better slippers! 
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the 
- }\ “Daniel Green’s Pow Wow moccasin appeals to juniors. 
©’ Many styles and colors delight the hearts and feet of all 


ages —felt is SO comfortable, handsome, long-lasting. 


e This Daniel Green Slipper features a 
brand-new American Felt Company devel- 
opment. For the first time a slipper sole is 
made of piano-quality felt with a special 
finish. The result is a noiseless, long- 
wearing sole and an unusually comfortable 
slipper . . . this is an illustration of felt’s 
great adaptability. It is made in many 
types, not only for fine slippers, but for 
such mechanical uses as lubrication, seal- 
ing, filtering, moistening, silencing, and so 


GERJINGER 
CARRIERS 





| 


‘ 


*Gerlinger Lift Trucks with capacities of 4, 5, 
6, and 8 tons; 4 speeds forward and reverse; 
pivotal rear oxle, full pivot and hydraulic 
power steering —— to double your poyload! 






‘DOUBLE 


on. No matter what you make, perhaps felt 
can aid in making it or in making it better. 
Our engineers will gladly cooperate with 
yours. 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


GENERAL OFFICES: GLENVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


*Gerlinger Material 
Carriers with capacities 
of 7 and 15 tons; 4 and 
5 speeds; 4-whee 
steering; hydraulic 
brakes; swinging or 
rigid carrying shoes — 
to double your payload! 


Carriers through combination of capaci- 
ties, time and labor savings contribute 
to “double your payload” over average 
lightweight “machines. Discover why 
heavy industrialists the world over en- 
dorse Gerlinger Materia! Carriers. Write 


today for a case study of your problem. 







Simply state your job requisites in loose 


or unitized goods — no obligation 





——-GERLINGER 
CARRIER CO. 
° 


DALLAS, OREGON 
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39 MILES 
PER GALLON 





New Crosley Station Wagon, as practical as it's 
smort. All-steel. 4-cylinder. Seats 4, or 2 with 
Y% ton load. Costs $600 to $700 less than any other 
station wagon, operotes for about Y, as much. 

Paul C. Sparks, 7 S. E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida, has driven his Crosley 1,700 miles, aver- 
eaged 39 miles per gallon of gasoline. 


CONVERTIBLE: => 
Open to all outdoors. 





“€& PANEL DELIVERY: 
Full V, ton capacity. 





SEDAN: Over ae 
20,000 now on the road. 


<< PICKUP: 
Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 






GC FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
inc., 2532-BS Spring Grove Ave., Cin'ti 14, Ohio 





when it's Qules 
STI M-U-LAX massage 


OSTER STIM.U.LAX Junior acts to intensify 
the soothing touch of your hand. Motor is 
suspended between eccentric bearing and 
spring. Only an OSTER has this suspended 
motor construction. That's why only an 
OSTER can deliver to your fingers the 
healthful, controllable, rotating-patting move- 
ments of Swedish-type massage — mildly 
soothing or deeply penetrating. 


Give healthful massage to yourself and 





others in your family everyday. Send for 
FREE Massage Manual. 
MAIL COUPON 

& SS Oe A Se a a a 
} John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. 1610 i 
' Racine, Wisconsin i 
| Please send free Massage Manval } 
4 DUR S. Sin 5 5s buh ed Swi ds 45 e0enhee ee 6 
: PRED < ch4.diin 64856086 604684 ae ' 
4 DO: ntiee aie ss 600 +endneston stl | re a 
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are in very tight supply. (August output 
of the Ruhr coal mines dropped below 
its daily target of 239,000 metric tons, 
but last month it jumped to almost 
300,000 metric tons a day.) Transporta- 
tion may well be an increasingly seri- 
ous bottleneck if locomotive and _roll- 
ing stock production can’t keep pace 
with the demand for raw-material im- 
ports. 

Finally, many German manufacturers 

face serious credit difficulties. The 
Allied authorities aren’t yet ready to 
back off their tight money policy. So 
German banks are still asking an aver- 
age interest rate of about 8%. This hits 
hardest those who are starting new en- 
terprises. Established firms can frequent- 
ly make private credit arrangements. 
But newcomers may be too great a risk. 
This problem may be met by easing 
credit restrictions where evidence of 
trade acceptances can be given. 
e Big Question—On the spot in this 
high cost of production setup are West 
Germany’s export industries. It’s a real 
question whether—with the 30¢ ex- 
change rate—they can sell their wares 
in the world market. True, West Ger- 
man exports have reached new postwar 
peaks since the currency reform. But a 
lot of the deliveries represent contracts 
signed before the free economy system 
was enacted. 

For the longer run, Allied authorities 

plan to give exports a boost soon by 
decontrolling Germany’s foreign trade 
(page 115). The Joint Export-Import 
Agency will probably be abolished in 
about two months. Both exports and 
imports will then be handled through 
private commercial channels. 
e Exchange Problem—But the exchange 
problem will remain. It’s unlikely that 
Allied officials will advise a lowering of 
the exchange rate for some time. ‘That 
would only push up the cost of imported 
raw materials even further. It would be 
better to see how the German manufac- 
turer fares after the cost-price relation- 
ship has settled down a bit. The best 
bet is that German industry will have 
to work its way into a good competitive 
position on its own hook. That means 
higher and more efficient production. 

The lot of the housewife and work- 
ingman in West Germany has improved 
since the currency reform. But it is still 
no bed of roses. 

After three years of looking at shops 
as barren as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board, the average German got a big 
lift out of seeing something to buy. 
Housewives marveled at the huts and 
stalls, selling countless odds and ends, 
that sprang up like weeds among the 
ruins. It was like a carnival. 

e Thud—But one look at the prices 
brought most West Germans down to 
earth with a thud. The housewife found 
that after she had budgeted for a week’s 
food, there wasn’t anything left in the 


family kitty. Price controls 
foods cover chiefly those im, 
relief. Fruits, vegetables, ege 
and the like are freed. After t}, 
of a near-starvation diet, mos} 
families are spending nearly al| 
come on food. 

The husband of the family < 
much; his wages are still froz — y, 
what little he might lay aside 
very far. Supposing he want: " 
his wife a new pair of shoes. \t ¢h 
factory they cost 20.5 marks h 
store, 45. The wholesaler takes , 35 
markup, the retailer 50%. 

e Buyer Resistance—Normal b 

sistance, embellished with a few »y)); 
demonstrations, has already mac som 
headway against high prices. But it ; 
not likely that any drastic anti-iifation 
measures will be enacted. In any cay 
they won’t come before some price 
have been allowed to seck their level 

West German trade unions have ac 
cepted the new free economy with 
minimum of grumbling. They wouk 
like it a lot better if the lid were taker 
off wages. This is more a matter of prin 
ciple than anything else with German 
unionists. They have no wish to set off 
a wage-price spiral. The fear of inflation 
is inbred in the thrifty German. The 
unions would settle for moderate wage 
boosts with priority given to cases where 
real hardship can be proved. 

Last April U.S. and British occupa- 

tion chiefs allowed employers and 
unions to start bargaining for wage in- 
creases up to 15%. Naturally not much 
was done about this until after the cur- 
rency reform. But even by the middle 
of last month only 20% of the workers 
in the British zone, 20% to 25% in 
the U.S. zone, had won raises. 
e Unfreezing—One payoff from western 
Germany’s economic recovery came last 
week: Allied authorities settled up with 
bank depositors. In the currency reform, 
one Deutsche: Mark was exchanged for 
every 10 Reichsmarks on deposit. But 
half the resulting Deutsche Marks on 
deposit were blocked. 

Now the blocks have been taken off 
—but 70% of the blocked deposits ar 
canceled. Here’s how it works for a pet- 
son who had 2,000 old Reichsmarks in 
the bank at the time of reform: At a 
1-for-10 conversion, his credit was 20)) 
Deutsche Marks. But he could use only 
100; the rest were blocked. Now 70 of 
the blocked Deutsche Marks are gone 
forever—canceled. But the depositor can 
use 20 of them as he wishes, and he can 
invest the other 10 in medium- and 
long-term securities. 

The 20 marks unfrozen last week add 
to the German’s purchasing powcr 
And obviously the occupation officials 
wouldn’t have let him have it now if 
they didn’t think goods were being pro- 
duced in sufficient volume to soak it up 
without giving prices a whirl. 
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Reports From Abroad 


By 1951, or shortly thereafter, West 
Europe’s electric power output will be 
boosted 49% over 1947 levels. That is 
what power experts at the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
are planning for. 

Before the Marshall Plan runs its 
expected course, OKEC nations hope 
to add about 23.7-million kw. to their 
over-all power capacity. More than 2- 
million kw. of this would be in projects 
that will cross national boundaries. The 
rest is for power expansion programs 
within the individual countries. 

West Germany has the biggest pro- 

gram—calling for a capacity increase of 
almost 8-million kw. Britain’s plans call 
for an increase of 6.4-million kw.; 
France and Italy, more than 2-million 
kw. each. 
@Equipment From U.S.—In these 
plans there is a heavy accent on hydro- 
electric power, to cut the demand for 
coal. 

U.S. manufacturers will be called on 
to supply a good share of the equipment. 
Despite a heavy demand at home, an 
estimated $50-million worth of elec- 
trical machinery is exported from the 
U.S. each month—both within and 
without the Marshall Plan. 

@ Case of Norway—If the power plans 
materialize, the industrial face of west- 
ern Europe will take on a different com- 
plexion. Witness the case of Norway: 

Norway has always lived off its mer- 
chant marine and its fishing fleet. It has 
only incidental industries—partly be- 
cause it has little or no coal. But it does 
have an ideal terrain for water-power 
development. 

With the Marshall Plan as an incen- 
tive, Norway today is going all-out to 
develop these power sources. Norwe- 
gians figure they can put their country 
in a position to supply all Europe with 
aluminum and fertilizer. They also have 
plans to develop an electro-chemical 

industry and build an electrically oper- 
ated steel mill at Narvik capable of 
meeting all domestic needs. On top of 
that, they figure enough power will be 
left over to “export electricity to Den- 
mark. 


Reports From Washington 


Industrial commodities nosed out 
food and feed items on the procure- 
ment authorization list for the week 
ended Oct. 6, Industrial goods—mostly 
petroleum products and machinery— 
accounted for $70.9-million of the 
week’s $176-million total. This further 
points up the trend toward the recovery 
program—away from relief. 
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THE TREND 





The Importance of Directors 


A business corporation fulfills one of its legal require- 
ments by having a board of directors. Most state corpo- 
ration laws provide that “the business of a corporation 
shall be managed by a president and a board of not less 
than three directors.” 

But the statutes do not attempt to say specifically who 
the directors shall be or what they are supposed to do. 
Their liabilities are limited only by legal decisions which 
hold that directors are bound to do what the average 
prudent director would do under the circumstances. 

Annual reports and other public announcements of 
many corporations give a lot of space to a listing and 
identification of the memberships of their boards. 

Therefore, on this much knowledge, two assumptions 
might be made: 

(1) The range of choice of directors is almost as wide 
as the horizon. 

(2) Directors are integral and important elements of 
every business corporation. 

The first assumption is not hard to prove. Simply make 
a physical examination of director listings of any number 
of companies—and you will find a great variety indeed. 
There are all kinds of businessmen on boards. There are 
nonbusinessmen. There are women, too. 

But the assumption that directors are important ele- 
ments of every company cannot be proved. Many large 
corporations, which have most of their stock in the hands 
of the public, operate with directors who have authority 
and use it. They act as the guardians of stockholders’ 
interests; they have the authority to hire and fire the man- 
agers; they can.and do make important policy decisions. 

That is not the case, however, with the bulk of the 
400,000 business corporations in this country. Most of 
them are classed as small business; their boards of direc- 
tors are often members of the owners’ family who merely 
vote “yes” on whatever the manager proposes. 


A Look at Small Business 

Because the problem of directors in small businesses is 
so different from that in large enterprises, there has long 
been a need for a separate study. The void now seems to 
be filled by a new book, “The Board of Directors in Small 
Corporations,” by Professor Myles M. Mace. 

The importance of the board of directors to business 
management was demonstrated in two earlier reports pub- 
lished by the Harvard Business School’s Division of Re- 
search. The third report is not limited to theoretical dis- 
cussion. It is based on personal experiences of the author 
as a member of the boards of several small corporations in 
a variety of industries. 

Professor Mace raises four broad and basic questions: 
(1) Specifically, what can directors do to help small busi- 
ness managers? (2) What are the results of this type of 
assistance? (3) What are the qualifications of useful 
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directors for small corporations? (4) How can comp 
men be induced to serve small companies as directo: 

According to Mace, board members can help smal 
poration owner-managers in two important ways. O 
by making useful contributions toward policy-ma 
Directors also can help in implementing policy ai 
solving day-to-day operating problems. 

Case studies show that outside directors have hc ped 
materially by making provision for a successor to the 
management, for example. And management succe.sion 
is of even greater importance in small companies than in 
large ones. Small businesses usually are managed by one 
man. His death may put the company in a bad hole if 
there is no provision for continuity of management. 
Selection of a new president is a responsibility of the 
directors. If they do their job, they will appraise candi- 
dates and train the future manager before the succession 
problem arises. 


Who Should Serve? 


There are certain desirable qualities to be looked for in 
selecting individual directors. They have been listed as 
honesty, integrity, compatibility, interest in welfare of 
corporation as a whole, long-range point of view, ability 
to evaluate changing conditions, ability to appraise men, 
courage, ability to ask discerning questions, and spirit of 
enterprise. 

Professor Mace adds four qualifications as desirable for 
the boards of small corporations. First is an awareness 
and understanding of the problems and operation of 
small business enterprise. The second quality is the abil- 
ity to teach or coach the managements. The third quality 
is stability, the quality of firmness. The fourth and last 
additional quality is the continuing interest by the board 
members in the operations and fortunes of the enterprise. 

How can competent men be induced to serve small 
companies as directors? Professor Mace says that many 
small corporation managers are able to do so. What 
appeals most to a man who would be a competent board 
member is the attraction of learning more about the 
operations of another business enterprise, and the admin- 
istrative skills needed to solve various business manage- 
ment problems. Others can be induced to serve by being 
allowed to purchase limited amounts of common stock. 

Mace is careful to point out that it takes more than a 
good board of directors to make a success of a small busi- 
ness. But he stands strong on these assertions: Active and 
able board members make up one source of management 
help to small corporation managers; and the extent to 
which directors are effective depends largely on the desires 
of management. Those statements are solid. They call 
for action by many managers of small business. If they 
induce enough soul-searching, the importance of small 
business in our economy will be bigger than ever. 
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